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M. DE LA FAYETTE. 


FTER an acquaintance of nearly fifteen years, in difficult ftua- 


trons in America, and various conſultattons in Europe, I feel | 


a pleaſure in preſenting to you this ſmall Treatiſe, in gratitude for your 
ſervices to my beloved America, and as a teſlimony of my efteem for the 
virtues, public and private, which [ know you to poſſeſs. 

T he only point upon which I could ever diſcover that wwe differed, 
was not as to principles of government, but as to time. For my 60n 
fart, I think it equally as injurious to good principles to permit them 
to linger, as to puſh them on too faſt. That which you ſuppoſe accom- 
#4:ſhable in fourtecu or fiftcen years, I may believe praclicable in a 
mucd ſhorter period, Mankind, as it appears to me, are always 
, #6 enough to under//and their true intereſt, provided it be preſented 
clearly to their under/tanding, and that in a manner not to create fuſ- 
gicion by any thing like ſelf-defign, nor offend by aſſuming too much. 
Where we would wiſh to reform we muſt not reproach. 

When the American revolution was eſtabliſhed, I felt a diſpoſition 
to ſit ſerencly down and enjoy the calm. It did not appear to me 
that any cbject could afterwards ariſe great enough to male me quit 
tranquillity, and feel as I had felt before. But when principle, and 
not place, is the energetic cauſe of aftton, a man, I find, it every 
where the ſame. | 

Jam now once mo in the public world; and as I have not a 
right to contemplate on ſo many years of remaining life as you have, [ 
am reſolved to labour as faſt as I can; and as 1 am anxious for your 
aid and your company, I wiſh you to haſten your principles, and over- 
take me. | 

1f you make a campaign the enſuing ſpring, which it is mo 
4% there will be 4 for, I pin and join you. Should 
the campaign commence, I hope it will terminate in the extinction of 
German deſpotiſm, and in eftabliſhing the freedom of all Germany. 
When France ſball be ſurrounded with revolutions, ſhe will be in 


peace and fafety, and her taxes, as well at. thoſe of Germany, wil. 
,enjequently become leſs. | | 
Your fincere, affettionate Friend, 

| x}; . PAIN. 
Londen, Feb. 9, 279% 1 | 
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PREFACE. 


* 


HEN I began the chapter entitled the“ Concluffonꝰ 

in the former part of the Rights of Man, publiſhed 

It year, it was my intention to have extended it to a greater 

length ; but in caſting the whole matter in my mind which I 

wiſhed to add, I found that I muſt either make the work too 

bulky, or contract my plan too much. I therefore brought it 

to a cloſe as ſoon as the ſubject would admit, and reſerved what 
| had further to ſay to another opportunity. | 

Several other reaſons contributed to produce this determi- 
nation. I wiſhed to: know the manner in which a work, 
written in a ſtyle of thinking and exprefſion different to what 
had been cuſtomary in England, would be received before I 
proceeded farther. A great field was opening to the view of 
mankind by means of the French Revolution. Mr. Burke's 
outrageous oppoſition thereto brought the controverſy into 
England. He attacked principles which he knew {from in- 
formation) I would conteſt with him, becauſe they are prin- 
ciples I beheve to be good, and which I have contributed to 
eſtabliſh, and conceive myſelf bound to defend. Had he not 
urged the controverſy, I had moſt probably been a fileat man. 

Another reaſon for deferring the remainder of the work was, 
that Mr. Burke promiſed in his firſt publication to renew the 
ſubject at another opportunity, and to make a compariſon of 
what he called the Engliſh and French conſtitutions. I there- 
fore held myſelf in weſerve for him. He has publiſhed two 
works ſince, without doing this; which he certainly would 
not have omitted, had the compariſon been in his favour. 

In his laſt work, his“ Appeal from the New to the old Whigs,” 
he has quoted about ten pages from the Rights of Man, and 
having given himſelf the trouble of doing this, ſays, * he 
ſhall not attempt in the ſmalleſt degree to refute them, mean- 
ing the principles therein contained. I am enough acquaiuted 
with Mr. * to know, that he would if he could. Bot 
inſtead of conteſting them, he immediately after conſoles him- 
ſelf with ſaying, that “he has done his part.“ He has not 
done his part. He has not performed his promiſe of a com- 
pariſon of conſtitutions. He ſtarted the controverſy, he gave 
the challenge, and has fled from it; and he is now a caſe in 
foint with his own opinion, that, “the age of chivalny is . 
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The title, as well as the ſubſtance of his laſt work, li 
% 7[ppeal,”” is his condemnation. Principles muſt ſtand on 
their own merits, and if they are good they certainly will 
To put them under the ſhelter of other men's authority, as Mr, 
Burke has done, ſerves to bring them into ſuſpicion. M. 
Burke is not very fond of dividing his honours, but in this calc 
ke 15 artfully dividing the diſgrace. | 

But who are thole to whom Mr. Burke has made his ap- 
peal? A ſet of childiſh thinkers and half-way politicians born 
in the laſt ceatury ; men who went no farther with any pri. 
ciple than as it ſuited their purpoſe as a party; the nation was 
always left out of the queſtion ; and this has been the character 
of every party from that day to this. The nation ſees nothing 
in ſuch works, or ſuch politics worthy its attention. A little 
matter will move a party, but it muſt be ſomething great that 
moves a nation. 

Trough I ſee nothing in Mr. Burke's Appeal worth taking 
much notice of, there is, however, one expreſſion upon which 
J ſhall offer a few remarks. - After quoting largely from thc 
Heights of an, and declining to conteſt the principles con- 
tained in that work, he ſays, * This will moit probably be 
done {if ſuch coritings fball be thought to deſerve any hea 
* refutatron than that of criminal juſtice by others, who may 
« think with Mr. Burke aud with the ſame zeal.” 

Is the firit place, it has not yet been done by any body, 
Nat leſs, I believe, than eight or ten pamphlets intended as au- 
ſwers to the former part of the Rights of Man““ have beeu 
publiſhed by different perſons, and ut one of them, to my 
Knowledge. has extended to a ſecond edition, nor are even the 
titles of them ſo much as generally remembered. As I an 
averſe to unneceſſarily multiplying publications, I have av- 
ſwered none of them. And as I believe that a man may write 
himſelf out of reputation when nobody elſe can do it, I an 
careful to avoid that rock. 

But as I would decline unneceſſary publications on the one 
hand, ſo would I avoid every thing that might appear like {u- 
len pride on the other. If Mr. Burke, or any perſon on his tide 
the que ion, will produce an anſwer to the © Rights of Man, 
that ſhall extend to an half, or even to a fourth partof the num 
ber of copies to which the Rights of Man extended, I will re 
ply to his work. But until this be done, I ſhall fo far take the 
Jenſe of the public for my guide (and the world knows I an 
not a flatterer) that what they do not think worth while to read, 


is not worth inine to anſwer. I ſuppoſe the number of copie, 
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Preface. * 


to which the firſt part of the Rights of Man extended, taking 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, is not leſs than 40 or 50,co0. 

I now come to remark on the remaining part of the quota- 
tion I have made from Mr. Burke. | | 

« If,” ſays he, © ſuch writings ſhould be thought to deſerve 
« any other refutation than that of criminal juſtice.” “ 

Pardoning the pun, it muſt he crimiral juſtice indeed that 
hould condemn a work as a ſubſtitute for not being able to 
refute it. The greateſt condemnation' that could be paſſed 
upon it would be a refutation. But in proceeding by the 
method Mr. Burke alludes to, the condemnation would, in 
the final event, paſs upon the criminality of the proceſs, and 
not upon the work, and in this caſe, 1 had rather be tlie 
author, than either the judge or the jury that ſhould condemn it. 

But to come at once to the point. I liave differed from 
bone profeſſional gentlemen on the ſubje& of proſecutions, 

and I fince find they are falling into my opinion, which I will 
here ſtate as fully, but as conciſely, as I can. 
, I will firſt put a caſe with reſpect to any law, and then com- 
pare it with a government, or with what in England is, or has 
been, called a conſtitution. ** 

It would be an act of defpotiſm, or what in England is call- 
ed arbitrary power, to make a law to 77 inveſtigating the 
principles, good or bad, on which ſuch a law, or any other, is 
tounded. : 
If a law be bad, it is one thing to oppoſe the practice of it, 
. bot it is quite a different thing to expoſe its errors, to reaſon. 
on its defects, and to ſhew cauſe why it ſhould be repealed, 
or why another ought to be ſubſtituted in its place, I have al- 
ways held it an opinion (making it alſo my practice) that it is 
better to obey a bad law, making uſe at the fame time of every 
argument to ſhew its errors aud pregure its repeal, than forcibly 
to violate it; becauſe the precedent of breaking a bad law might 
weaken the force, and lead to a diſcretionary violation, of thole 
which are good. 

The caſe is the ſame with reſpe& to principles and forms of 
| WM government, or to what are called conſtitutions and the parts of 
which they are compoſed. ' | | 
| It is for the good of nations, and not for the emolument or 
aggrandizement of particular individuals, that government ought 
„bo be eſtabliſhed, and that mankind are at the expence of ſup- 

porting it. The defects of every government . conſtitution, 
both as to principle and form, maſt, on a parity of reaſoning, 
be as open to diſcuſſion as the defects of a law, ard it is a duty 
which every man owes to ſocicty to point them out, When 
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thoſe defects, and the means of remedying them are general, 
ſeen by a nation, that nation will reform its government or it; 
conſtitution in the one caſe, as the government repealed or re. 
formed the law in the other. "The operation of government i, 
reſtricted to the making and the adminiſtering of laws; but it 
is to a nat ion that the right of forming or reforming, generating 
or regenerating conſtitutions and governments belong; an! 
conſequently thoſe ſubjects, as ſubjetts of invelligation, are al. 
ways before a country as @ matter of riget, and cannot, without 
invading the general rights wf tht country, be made ſubject; 
for proſecution. - 
— Mankind are not now to be told they ſhall not think, or they 
ſhall not read; and publications that go no farther than to in. 
veſtigate principles of government, to invite men to reaſon and 
to reflect, and to ſhew the errors and excellences of different ſyi 
tems, have a right to appear. 

On all cafes that apply univerſally to a nation, with reſpect to 
ſyſtems of government, a jury of twelve men is not competent tc 


decide. Where there are no witneſſes to be examined, no facts to 


be proved, and where the whole matter is before the whole public, 
and the merits or demerits of it reſting on their opinion; and 
where there is ncthing to be known in a court, but what every 
body knows out of it, every twelve men is equally as good a jury 

i probably reverſe each other's verdict; 
or from the variety of their opinions not be able to form one. I. 
is ane caſe, whether a nation approve a work, or a plan; but it iz 
quite another caſe, whether it will commit to any ſuch jury the 
power of determining whether that nation have a right to, or 
ſhall reform its government, or not. 

I do not believe that the people of England have ever been 
fairly and candidly dealt by. "Fhey have been impoſed upon by 
parties, and by men aſſumins the charaCter of leaders. It is time 
the nation ſhould riſe above thoſe trifles. It is time todiſmilsttu! 
inattention which has ſo long been the encouraging cauſe of 
ſtretching taxation to exceſs, It is time to diſmiſs all thoſe ſongs 
and toalls which are calculated to enflave, and operate to ſuffo- 
cate reflection. On all ſuch ſubjects men have but to think, and 
they will neither act wrong nor be miſled. To ſay that any pev- 
ple are not fit for freedom, is to make poverty their choice, ad 
toſay they had rather be loaded with taxes thau not. | 

But admitting governments to be changed all over Europe; it 
certainly may be done without convulſion or revenge. It is not 
wortli making changes or revolutious, unleſs it be for ſome great 
national benclit ; and when this ſhal! appear to a nation, the dat 
ger will be, as in America and Frauce, to thoſe who oppolc; 
and with this reflection I cloſe my Preface. I+& 
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HAT Archimedes faid of the mechanical powers, may be 
applied to Reaſon and Liberty: Had we,” ſaid ie, a 
« place to ſtand upon, we might raiſe the world." 

The revolution of America preſented in politics what was only 
theory in mechanics. So deeply rooted were all the governments of 
the old world, and ſo effectually had the tyranny and the antiquity oi 
habit eſtabliſhed itſelf over the mind, that no . could de 
made in Aſia, Africa, or Europe, to reform the political condition of 
man. Freedom had been hunted round the globe; reaſon was con- 
ſidered as rebellion ; and the ſlavery of fear had made men afraid to 
think. 

But ſuch is the irreſiſtible nature of truth, that all it aſks, and all 
it wants, is the liberty of appearing, The ſun needs no inſcription, 
to diſtinguiſh him from darkneſs ; and no fooner did the American 

vernmEnts diſplay themſelves to the world, than deſpotiim felt a 

ock, and man began to contemplate redreſs. 

The independence of America, conſidered merely as a ſeparation 
from England, would have been a matter but of little importance, 
had it not been accompanied by a revolution in the principles and 
* $725Y of governments. She made a ſtand, not for herſelf only, 

ut for the world, and looked beyond the advantages herſelf coutd 
receive. Even the Heſſian, though hired to fight againſt her, may 
live to bleſs his defeat; and England, condemning the vicioutnels of 
us government, rejoice in its miſcarriage. 

As America was the only ſpot in the political world, where the 
principles of univerſal reformation could begin, ſo alſo was it the 
bett in che natural world. An aſſemblage of circumſtances conſpire 
not only to give birth, but to add gigantic maturity to its principles. 
The ſcene which that country prelents to the eye of a ſpectator, has 
ſomcthing in it which generates and encourages great ideas. Nature 
appears to him in magnitude, The mighty objects he beholds, a& 
upon his mind by enlarging it, and he partakes of the greatneis he 
contemplates. Its firſt ſettlers were emigrants from different Euro- 
pean nations, and of diverſified profeſſions of religion, retiring from 
the governmental perſecutions of the old world, and meeting in the 
new, not as encmics, but as brothers. The wants which. neceſfaxily 
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accompany the cultivation of a wilderneſs produced among them a 
ſtate of ſociety, which countries, long haraſſed by the quarrels and 
intrigues of governments, had neglected to cheriſh, In fuch a fitu- 
avion man becomes what he ought. He ſees his ſpecies, nat with the 
imtuman idea of a natural enemy, but as kindred ; and the example 
Gews to the artifrcial world, that man muſt go back to Nature tor 
information. 

From the rapid progreſs which America makes in every ſpecies of 
improvement, it is rational to conclude, that it the governments of 
Alia, Africa, and Europe, had begun on a principle limilar to that 
of America, or had not been very early corrupted therefrom, that 
thoſe countries mult by this time have been in a tar ſuperior con di- 
tion to what they are. Age after age has paſſed away, for no other 

"purpoſe than to behold their wretchedneſs. Could we ſuppoſe a ſpec- 
tator who knew nothing of the world, and who was put into it mere- 
ly to make his obſervations, he would take a greit part of the old 

world to be new,” juſt ſtruggling with the diſſiculties and hardſhips of 
an infant ſettlement. He could not ſuppoſe that the hordes of mile- 
table poor, with which old countries abound, could be any other 
tan thoſe who had not yet had time to provide for themſelves. Lit- 

”- dle would he think they were the contequence of what in ſuch coun- 

tries is called government. 

It, from the more wretched parts of the old world, we look at 
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thoſe which are in an advanced ſtage of improvement, we ſtill find 


the greedy hand of government thruſting itſelf into every corner and 
. crevice of induſtry, and graſ ping the ſpoil of the multitude. Inven- 
tion is continually exerciſed, to furniſh new pretences for revenue and 
| taxation. Jt watches proſperity as its prey, and permits none to el- 
cape without a tribute, 

1 As revolutions have begun, (and as the probability is always 
| greater againſt a thing beginning, than of 1 after it has be- 
8 1 gun), it is natural to expect that other revolutions will follow. The 
| amazing and til] increat:ng expences with which old governments are 
| conducted, the numerous wars they engage in or provoke, the em- 
| | barraſſments they throw in the way of univerſal civilization and 
; commerce, and the oppreſſion and uſurpation they act at home, have 
| wearied out the patience, and exhauſted the property of the world. 
| In ſuch a ũtuation, and with the examples already exiſting, revolu- 
tions are to be looked for. They are become ſubjects of univertal 

[ - converſation, and may be conlidered as the Order of the Day. 
5 If ſyitems of government can be introduced, leſs expenſive, and 
| more productive of general happineſs, than thoſe which have exiſte, 
all attempts to oppoſe their progreſs will in the end be fruitleſs. Rex- 
jon, like time, will make its own way, and prejudice will fall in a 
combat with intereſts If univerſal peace, civilization, and com- 
merce, are ever to be the happy lot of man, it cannot be accomplith- 
eil but by a revolution in the 1yſtem of governments. All the mo- 
narchical governments are military, War is their trade, plunder and 
x: venue theis objects. While ſuch governments continue, peace has 
| 10 not 
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not the abſolute d curity of a day. What is the hiſtory of all mo- 
narchical governments, but a diſguſtful picture of human wretched - 
neſs, and the accidental reſpite of a few years repoſe ? Wearicd with 
war, and tired with human butchery, they ſat down to reſt and called 
it peace. This certainly is not the condition that Heaven intended 
for man; and if this be monarchy, well might monarchy be reckon- 
ed among the ſins of the Jews. 

The revolutions which formerly took place in the world, had no- 
thing in them that intereſted the bulk of mankind. They extended 
only to a change of perſons and meaſures but not of principles, and 
role or tell among the common tranſactions of the moment. What 
we now behold, may not improperly be called a © counter revolution.” 
Conqueſt and tyranny, at ſome early period, diſpoſſeſſed man of his 
rights, and he is now recovering them. And as the tide of all hu- 
man affairs has its ebb and flow in directions contrary to each other, 
ſo alſo is it in this. Government founded on a moral theory, on a fi- 
tem of univerſal peace, on the indefeaſible hereditary Rights of Man, 
is now revolving from welt toealt, by a ſtronger impulſe than the go- 
vernment of the {word revolved from eaſt to weſt. It intereſts not 
particular individuals, but nations, in its progreſs, and promiſes a 
new era to the human race. 

The danger to which the ſucceſs of revolutions is moſt expoſed, is 
tiat of attempting them before the principles on which they proceed, 
and the advantages to reſult from them, are ſufficiently ſeen and un- 
deritood. Almoſt every thing appertaining to the cui cumſtances of a 
nation, has been abſorbed and confounded under the general and 
myſterious word government, Though it avoids taking to its account 
the errors it commits, and the miſchiefs it occaſions, it fails not to 
arrogate to itſelf whatever has the appearance of proſperity. It robs 
induſtry of its honours, by pedanticly making itſelf the cauſe of its 
effefts ; and purloins from the general character of man, the merits 
that appertain to him as a ſocial being. 

It may therefore be of uſe, in this day of reyolutions, to diſcri- 
minate between thoſe things which are the effect of goverument, and 
thoſe which are not. This will belt be done by taking a review of 
ſociety and civilization, and the conſequences reſulting therefrom, as 
things diſtint from what are called governments. By beginning 
| with this inveſtigation, we ſhall be able to aſſign effects to their pro- 

per cauſe, and analize the maſs of common errors. * 


? 


| CHAP. 1. 

| OF SOCIETY AND CIVILIZATION. 

S part of the order which reigns among mankind is not 
the effect of government. It has its origin in the principles of 

| ſociety and the natural conſtitution of man. It exiſted prior to go- 

ö ment, and would exiſt if the formality of government was aboliſhed. 

˖ The mutual dependance and reciprocal intereſt which man has upon 
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man, and all the parts of a civilized 9 upon each other, 
Ids 


create that great chain of connection which holds ©. together. The 
landholder, the farmer, the manufacturer, the merchant, the tradeſman, 
and every occupation, proſpers by the aid which each receives from the 
other and from the whole. Common in'ereit regulates their concerns, 
and forms their law; and the laws which common ufage ordains, have 
a greater influence than the laws of government. In fine, ſociety per- 
forms tor itſelt almoſt every thing which is aſcribed to government. 

To underttand the- nature and quantity of government proper for 
man, it is neceſſary to attend to his character. As Nature created him 
for ſocial life, ſhe fitted him for the ſtation ſhe intended. In all cafes 
the made his natural wants greater than his individual powers. No 
one man is capable, without the aid of ſociety, of ſupplying his own 
wants; and thoſe wants, ading upon every individual, impei the 
whole of them into ſociety, as naturally as gravitation acts to a 
center. T 

But ſhe has gone further. She has not only forced man into fo- 
ciety, by a diverſity of wants, which the reciprocal aid of each other 
can {upply, but ſhe has implanted in him a ſyſtem of ſocial affections, 
which, though not neceſſary to his exiſtence, are eſſential to his hap- 
pineſs. There is no period in life when this love for ſociety ceaſes wo 
act. It begins and ends with our being, 

If we examine, with attention, inte the compoſition and conſtitu- 
tion of man, the diverſity of his wants, and the diverſity of talents 
in different men for reciprocally accommodating the wants of each 
other, his 8 to ſociety, and eonſequently to preſerve the 
advantages reſulting from it, we fhall eafily diſcover, that a great 
part ef what is called government is mere impoſition. 

Government is no farther neceſſary than to ſupply the few caſes to 
which ſociety and civilization are not conveniently competent; and 
inſtances are not wanting to fhew, that every thing which govern- 
ment can uſefully add thereto, has been performed by the common 
conlent of ſociety, without government. 

For upwards of two years from the eommencement of the Ame- 
rican war, and to a longer period in ſeveral of the American States, 
there were no eſtabliſned forms of government. The old govern- 
ments hac been aboliſhed, and the country was too much occupied in 
defence, io employ its attention in eſtabliſhing new governments; yet 
during this interval, order and harmony were red as inviolate 
as in any country in 3 There is a e e man, and 
more ſo in ſociety, becauſe it embraces a greater variety of abilities 
and refource, to accomodate itſelf to whatever ſituation # is in. 
The inſtant formal government is aboliſhed, ſociety begins to act. 
A general aſſociation takes place, and common intereſt produces com- 
mon Xcurity. | 

So far is it from being true, as has been pretended, that the abo- 
tion of any formal government is the diſſolution of ſociety, that it 
acts by a contrary impulſe, and brings the latter the cloſer together. 
All that part of its organization which it had committed to its go- 

5 | vernment, 
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vernment, devolves again upon itſelf, and acts through its madium. 
When men, as well from natural inſtind, as from reciprocal bene- 
fits, have habituated themſelves to ſocial and civilized life, there is 
always enough of its principles in practice to carry them through 
any changes they may Ind neceſſary or convenient to make in their 
government. In ſhort, man is fo naturally a creature of ſociety, 
that it is almoſt impoſſible to put him out of it. 

Formal government makes but a ſmall part of civilized life; and 
when even the beſt that human wiſdom can deviſe is eſtabliſhed, it is 
a thing more in name and idea, than in fact. It is to the great and 
fundamental principles of ſociety and civilization—to the common 
uſage univerſally conſented to, and mutually and reciprocally main- 
tained—to the unceaſing circulation of intereſt, which, paſſing 
through its million channels, invigorates the whole maſs of civilize- 
man—it is to theſe things infinitely more than to any thing waic! 
even the beſt inſtituted government can perform, that the ſafety and 
proſperity of the individual and of the wiole depends. 

The more perfeR civilization is, the leſs oceaſion has it for govern - 
ment, becaule the more does it regulate its own affairs, and govern, 
itſelf; but ſo contrary is the practice of old governments to the 
reaſon of the caſe, that the expences of them increaſe in the propor- 
tion they ought to diminiſh. It is but few general laws that civilized. 
life requires, and thoſe of ſuch comnion uſefulneſs, that whether 
they are enforced by the forms of government or not, the effe&t well. 
be nearly the ſame, If we confider what the principles are that firſt 
condenſe men into ſociety, and what the motives that reg ulue their 
mutual intercourſe afterwards, we ſhall find, by the time we arrive 
at what is called government, that nearly the whole of the buſinets is 
performed by the natural operation of the parts upon each other. 

Man, with reſpect to all thoſe matters, is more a creature of con- 
ſiſtency than he is aware, or that governments would wiſh him to be- 
licre. All the great laws of ſociety are laws of nature. Thoſe of 
trade an commerce, whether with reſpect to the intercourſe of indi- 
viduals, or of nations, are laws of mutual and reciprocal intereit, * 
They are followed and obeyed, becauſe it is the intereſt of the par- 
ties to to do, and not on account of any formal laws their govern- 
ments may impole or interpoſe. 

But how often is the natural propenſity to ſociety diſturbed or de- 
ſtroyed by the operations of government! When the latter, inftead 
of being ingrafted on the principles of the former, aſſumes to exiſt 
tor ittelt, and acts by partialities of favour and oppreſſion, it be- 
comes the cauſe of, the miſchiefs it ought to prevent. 

If we louk back to the riots and tumults, which at various times 
have happened in England, we ſhall find, that they did not proceed 
from the want of a government, but that government was itlelf the 
generating cauſe; inſtead of conſolidating ſociety it divided it; it 
deprived it of its natural coheſion, and engendered diicontents and 
ditorders, which otherwiſe would not have exiſted. In thoſe aſſo- 
ciations which men promiſcuonſly form for the purpoſe of trade, or 
of any concern, in which government is totally out of the queſtion, 
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and in which they act merely on the principles of ſociety, we ſee 
how naturally the various parts unite; and this ſhews, by compa- 
riſon, that governments, ſo far from being always the cauſe or 
means of order, are often the deſtruction of it. The riots of 1780 
had no other ſource than the remains of thoſe prejudices, which 
the government itſelf had encouraged. But with reſpect to Eng- 
land there are alſo other cauſes. 

Excels and inequality of taxation, however diſguiſed in the means, 
never fail to appear in their effects. As a great maſs of the com- 
munity are thrown thereby into poverty and diſcontent, they are 
conſtantly on the brink of commotion ; and, deprived, as they un- 
fortunately are, of the means of information, are eaſily heated to 
outrage. Whatever the apparent cauſe of any riots may be, the 
real one is always want ot happineſs. It ſhews that ſomething is 
wrong in the ſyſtem of government, that injures the felicity by 
which ſociety is to be preſerved. 

But as fact is ſuperior to reaſoning, the inſtance of America pre- 
ſents itſelf to confirm theſe obſervations.— If there is a country in 
the worid, where concord, according to common calculation, would 
be leaſt expected, it is America. Made up, as it is, of people from 
different nations“, accuſtomed to different forms and habits of 
gevernment, ipeaking different languages, and more different in their 
modes of worthip, it would appear that the union of ſuch a people 
was impracticable; but by the ſimple operation of conſtrufting go- 
vernment on the principles of ſociety and the rights of man, every 
dimeulty retires, and all the parts are brought into cordial uniſon. 
T'nere, the poor are not oppreſſed, the rich are not privileged. In- 
duſtry is not mortified by the ſplendid extravagance of a court 
rioting at its expence. Their taxes are few, becauſe their govern- 
ment is juſt; and as there is nothing to render them wretched, there 
3 nothing to engender riots and tumults. 

A mctaphyſical man, like Mr. Burke, would have tortured his in- 
vention to ditcover how ſuch a people could be governed. He would 
have ſuppoſed that fome mult be managed by fraud, others by force, 
and all by ſome contrivance; that genius muſt. be hired to . 
v pon ignorance, and ſhew and parade to faſcinate the vulgar. Loſt 
in the abundance of his reſearches, he would have reſolved and re- 

* That part of America which is generally cal'ed New England, includ- 
me New-Hampſhire, Maffachuſetis, Rhode-Ifland, and Connecticut. is 
peopied chigfly by Enyliſh deſcendants. In the State of New-York, about half 


are Dutch, the reſt Engliſh, Scotch, and Iriſh, In New Jerſey, a mixture orf 


E. El. ſh and Dutch, with ſome Scetch and Iriſh, In Pennſylvanits, abou, 
one third are Engliſh, another Germans, »n4 the remaining Scotch and 
Triſh, with ſome Sw+ed:s, The States to the fuuthward have a greater pro- 
pert:cn” of Engliſh thau the middle States, but in all of them there is a 
mitte; and beſides tho'e enumerated, there /e a conſiderable number of 
French and ſome few of all the European nations lying on the coaſt, The 
ant n merous religious denomination ate the Preſbyterians; but no one 
k£& is cabhſhed above another, and all men are equally citizens. 


ſolved, 
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reſcived, and finally overlooked the plain and eaſy road that lay di- 


rectly before him. ä | 

One of the great advantages of the American revolution has been, 
that it led to a diſcovery ot the principles, and laid open the impo- 
ſition of governments. All the revolutions till then had been work - 
ed within the atmoſphere of a court, and never on the great floor of 
a nation, The parties were always of the claſs of courtiers ; and 
whatever was their rage for. reformation, they carefully preſerved the 
traud of the profeſſion. 

In all caſes they took care to repreſent government as a thing made 
up of myſteries, which only themſelves underſtood ; and they hid 
from the underitanding of the nation, the only thing that was bene- 
ficial to know, namely, That government is nothing more than a na- 
tional aſſociat ion acting on the principles of ſociety. 

Having thus endeavoured to ſhew, that the focial and civilized ſtate 
of man 1s capable of performing within itſelf, almoſt every thing 
neceſſary to its protection and government, it will be proper, on the 
other hand, to take a review of the preſent old governments, and 


= whether their principles and practice are correſpondent 
reto. 
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CHAP. II. 


OF THE ORIGIN OF THE PRESENT OLD GOVERN- 
MENTS. 


* is impoſſible that ſuch governments as have hitherto exiſted in 
the world, could have commenced by any other means than a total 
violation of every principle ſacred and moral. The obſcurity in 
which the origin of all the preſent old governments 1s buried, implies 
the iniquity and diſgrace with which they began. The origin of the 
reſent government of America and France will ever be remembered, 
becauſe it is honourable to record it; but with reſpe& to the reſt, even 
flattery has conſigned them to the tomb of time, without an inſerip- 
ton. 

It could have been nodifficult thing in the early and ſolitary ages of 
the world, while the chief employment of men was that of attend- 
ing flucks and herds, for a banditty of ruttans to overrun a coun- 
try, and lay it under contributions. Their power being thus eſta- 
bliſhed, the chief of the band contrived' to loſe the name of Robber 
in that of monarch; aud hence the *. of Monarchy and Kings. 

The origin of the government of England, ſo far as relates to what 
is called its line of mouarchy, being one of the lateſt, is perhaps 
the beſt recorded. The hatred which the Norman invaſion and 
tyranny begat, muſt have been deeply rooted in the nation, to have 
outlived the contrivance to obliterate it. Though not a courtier 
will talk of the curfeu-bell, not a village in England has forgotten. 

Thoſe bands of robbers having parcelled out the world, and di- 
vided it into dominions, began, as is naturally the caſe, to quarrel 
with 
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with each other, What at firſt was obtained by violence, was Conf. 
dered by others as lawful to be taken, and a ſecond plunderer ſucce.(t. 
ed the fr, They alternately invaded the dominions which each had 
aſſigned to himſelf, and the brutality with which they treated each 
other explains the original charater of monarchy, It was rufflan 
torturing ruftan, The conqueror conſidered the conquered, not 
as his priſoner, but his property. He led him in 1tiumph rattling in 
chains, and doomed him, at pleaſure, to ſlavery or death. As time 
obliterated the hiſtory of their beginning, their ſucceffors aſlumed 
new appearances, to cnt off the entail of their d:{grace, but their 
principles ad objects remained the ſame. What at firit was plunder, 
aſſumed the ſofter name of revenue; and the power originally uſurp. 


cd, they affected to inherit. 


From ſuch beginning of governments, what could be expected, 
but a conttnual ſyſtem of war and extortion? It has eſtabliſhed it. 
ſelf into a trade. The vice is not peculiar to one more than to ano— 
ther, but is the common principle of all. There docs not exiſt with- 
in ſuch governments, a ſtamina whereon to ingraft reformation ; and 
the ſhorteſt and moſt effectual remedy is to begin anew. 

What ſcenes of horror, what perte&ion of iniquity, preſent them- 
ſelves in contemplating the character, and reviewing the hiſtory of 
ſuch governments! If we would delineate human nature with a 
baſeneſs of heart, and hypocriſy of countenance, that reflect ion 
would ſhudder at and humanity dilown, it is kings, courts, and cabi— 
nets, that mult fit for the portrait. Nlan, naturally as he is, with all 
his faults about him, is not up to the character. 

Can we poſſibiy ſuppoſe that if governments had originated in a 
right principle, and n:nl not an intereſt in purſuing a wrong one, that 
the world could have been in the wre.ched and quarellome c n li jon 
we have ſeen it? What inducement has the farmer, while fel owns 
the plough, to lay aſide his peaceful purſuits, and go to war with the 
farmer of another country? Or what inducement has the manufac- 
turer? What is dominion to them, cr to any clals of men in a na- 
tion? Does it add an acre to any man's eſtate, or raiſe its value? 
Are net conqueſt and defeat ech of the ſame price, and taxes the 
never failing conſequence ? 1 hough this reaſoning may be gcod 
to a nation, it is not ſo to a government. War is the Phncs-wols of 
governments, and nations the dupes of the game. 

If there is any thing to wonder at it in this miſerahle ſcene of go- 
vernments, more than might be expected, it is the progrets which the 
per arts of agriculture,-marutacture, and commerce have made 

neath ſuch a long accumulating load of diſcouragement aud op- 
preſſion. It ſerves to ſhew, that inſtinct in animals docs not act with 
ftronger impulſe, than the principles of ſociety and civilization ope- 
rate in man. Under all diſcouragements, he purines his object, and 


yields io nothing but impoſſibilities. 
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CHAP. III. 
CF THE OLD AND NEW SYSTEMS OF GOVERN MENT. 


| OTHING can appear more contradiQory than the. principles on 
N which the old governments began, and the condition to which 
ociety, civilization, and commerce, are capable of carrying mankind. 
Government on the old ſyſtem, is an aſſumpklon of power, for the ag- 
grandiſement of itſelf; on the new, a delegation of power, for the com- 
mon benefit of ſociety. The former ſupports itſelf by keeping up a 
ſyſtem of war ; the latter promotes a ſyltem of peace, as the true means 
of cnriching a nation. The ene encourages national prejndices; the other 
promotes univerſal fdciety, as the means of univerſal commerce. The 
one meaſures its proſperity, by the quantity of revenue it extorts; the 
other proves its excellence, by the ſmall quantity of taxes it requires. 

Mr. Burke has talked of old and new whigs. If he can amuſe himſelf 
with childiſh names and giſtinRions, I ſhall not interrupt his pleaſure. 
It is not to him, but to the Abbe Sieyes, that I addreſs this chapter. 1 
am already engaged to the latter gentleman, to diſcuſs the ſubje& of 
monarchical goverament; and as it naturally occurs in compating the old 
and new ſyſtems, 1 make this the opportunity of preſenting to him my 
obſervations. I ſhall occafronally take Mr. Burke in my way. 

Thongh it might be proved that the ſyſtem of government now called 
the NEw, is the moſt ancicnt in principle of all that have exiſted, being 
founded on the original inherent Rights of Man : yet, as tyranny and the 
ſword have ſuſpended the <xcrciſe of thoſe rights for many centuries paſt 
it ſerves better the puspoſe of diſtiaction to call it the nczv, than to claim 
the right of calling it the old. 

The firſt general diſtinction between thaſe two ſyſtems, is, that 
the one now called the old is hereditary, either in whole or in part; 
and the new is entirely repreſentative. It rejects all hereditary govern- 
ment: 

Firſt, As being an impoſition on mankind. 

Secondly, As inadeqdate to the purpoſes ſor which government is 
neceſſary. 

With reſpedl to the firſt of thoſe head It cannot be proved by what 
hereditary government could begin: Man has no authority over 
poſterity in matters of perſonat right; and therefore, no man, or body 
of men, had, or can have, a right to ſet up hereditary govern- 
ment, Were even ourſelves to come again into exiſtence, inſtead of 
being ſucceeded by poſterity, we have not now the right of taking from 
ourſelves the rights which would then be ours. On what ground, then, 
do we pretend to take them from others ? : 

With reſpe to the ſecond head, that of being inadequate to the pur- 
poſes for which government is neceſſary, we have only to conſider what 
government eſſentially is, and compare it with the circumſtances to which 
hereditary ſucceſhon is fubjeR. 

Government ought to be a thing always in full maturity. It ought to be 
ſo conſtrued as to be ſuperior to all the accidents to which individual 
man is ſubjeR ; and therefore, hereditary ſucceſhon by bong ſubject to them 


all, is the moſt irregular and imperſeR of all the ſyſtems o nc” 
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We have heard the Rzgbts of Man called a levelling ſyſtem ; but the 
only ſyſtem to which the word leveling is truly applicable, is the heredi- 
tary monarchical ſyſtem. It is a ſyſtem of mental levelling. It indiſeri- 
nately admits every ſpecies of character to the fame authority. Vice and 
virtue, ignorance and wiſdom, in ſhort, every quality, good or bad, is 
put on the fame level. Kings ſucceed each other, not as rationals, but as 
animals. It ſignifies not what their mental or moral characters are. 
Can we then be ſurpriſed at the abject ſtate of the human mind in monar- 
chical countries, when the government itſelf is formed on ſuch an abject 
levelling ſyſtem ?—It has no fixcd character. To day it is one thing; 
to-morrow it is ſomething elſe. It changes with the temper of every ſuc- 
ceeding individual, and is ſubject to all the varieties of each. It is govern- 
ment through the medium of paſhons and accidents. It appears under all 
the various characters of childhood, decrepitude, dotage, a thing at 
nur ſe, in leading-ſtrings, or in crutches. It reverſes the wholeſome order 
of nature. It occaſionally puts children over men, and the conceits of 
non-age over wiſdom and experience. | 
Could it be made a decree in nature, or an edict regiſtered in heaven, 
and man could know it, that virtue and wiſdom ſhould invariably apper- 
tain to hereditary ſucceſhon, the objections to it would be removed; but 
when we ſee that nature acts as if ſhe diſowned and ſported with the here- 
ditary ſyſtem ; that the mental characters of ſucceſſors, in all countrics, 
are below the average of human underſtanding; that one is a tyran:, 
another an ideot, a third inſane, and ſome all three together, it is im- 


_ poſlible to attach confidence to it, when reaſon in man has power to act. 


It is not to the Abbe Sieyes that I need apply this reaſoning ; he has al- 
ready ſaved me that trouble, by giving his own opinion upon the caſc. 
« If it be aſccd,“ inys he, © what is my opinion with reſpect to heredi- 
« tary right, I anſwer, without heſitation, That, in good theory, an 
« hereGicary tranſmiſſion of any power or office, can never accord with 
« the laws of a truc repreſentation. Hereditaryſhip is, in this ſenſe, as 
„ much an attaint upon principle, as an outrage upon ſociety. But let 
« us, continues he, © refer to the hiſtory of all elective monarchies and 
« principalitics : is there one in which the elective mode is not worſe 
« than the hereditary ſucceſſion ?”” | 

As to debating on which is the worſt of the two, is admitting both to 
be bad; and herein we are agreed. The preference which the Abb: 
has given, isa condemnation of the thing that he prefers. Such a mode 
of reaſoning on ſuch a ſubject is inadmiſſihle, 8 it finally amounts to 
an accuſation upon Providence, as if ſhe had left ro man no other choice 
with reſpe& to government than between the two evils, the beſt of which 
he admics to be © en attain? upon principle, and an outrage un ſociety,” 

Paſling over, for the preſent, all the evils and miſchiefs which monarchy 
has * N in the world, nothing can more effectually prove its uſe- 
fulneſs in a ſtate of civil government, than making it hereditary. Would 
we make any office hereditary that required wiſdom and abilities to fill 
it? and where wiſdom and abilities are not necellagy, ſuch an office, what- 
ever it may be, is ſuperfluous or inſignificant. 

Hereditary ſucceſſion is a burleſque upon monarchy, It puts in the 
moſt ridiculous light, by preſenting it as an office which any child or ideot 
may fill, It requires ſome talents to be a common mechanic; but to be a 
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king, requires only the animal figure of a man—a fort of breathing auto- 
maton. This ſort of ſuperſtition may laſt a fe years ah iy it cannot 
long reſiſt the awakened reaſon and intereſt of man, 5 0% 

As to Mr. Burke, he is a ſtickler for monarchy, not altogether as a pen- 
ſioner, if he is one, which I believe, but as a political man. He has taken 
up a contemptible opinion of mankind, who, in their turn, are taking up 


the ſame of him. He conſiders them as a herd of beings that mult be 


overned by fraud, effigy and ſhew ; and an idol would be as good a 
—— of monarchy with him, as a man. I will, however, do him the 
jultice to ſay, that with reſpect to America, he has been very compli- 
mentary. He always contended, at leaſt in my hearing, that the people 
of America were more enlightcned than hols of England, or of any 
country in Europe; and that cher eſore the impoſition of ſhew was not 
neceſlary in their governments. 

Though the compariſon between hereditary and eleQive monarchy, which 
the Abb. has made, is unneceſſary to the caſe, becauſe the repreſentative 
lyſtem rejects both, yet, were I to make the compariſon, I ſhould decide 
contrary to what he has done. 

The civil wars which have originated from conteſted hereditary claims, 
are more numerous, and have been more dreadful, and of longer conti- 
nuance, than thoſe which have been occaſioned by election. All the civil 


wats in France aroſe from hereditary ſyſtem; they were either produced | 


by hereditary claims, or by the a Ae ot the hereditary form, 


which admits of regencies, or monarchy at nurſe. With reſpeR to Eng- 


land, its hiſtory is full of the ſame misfortunes. The conteſt for ſucceſſion 
between the Houſes of York aud Lancaſter, laſted a whole century; and 
others of a ſimilar nature, have renewed themſelves ſince that peri 
Thoſe of 1715 and 1745, were of the ſame kind. The ſucceſſion war for 
the crown of Spain, embroiled almoſt half Europe. The diſturbances in 
Holland are generated from the hereditaryſhip of the Stadtholder. A go- 
yernment calling itſelf free, with ſuch an office, is like a thorn in 
the fleſh, that produces a fermentation which endeavaurs to diſcharge it. 


But I might go further, and e alſo foreign wars, of whatever kind, 


to the ſame cauſe, It is by adding the evil hereditary ſucceſſion to that 


of monarchy, that a permanent family-intereſt is created, whoſe conſtant ' 


objects are dominion and revenue. Poland, though an elective monarchy, 
has had fewer wars than thoſe which are hereditary ; and it is the only 


government that has made a voluntary eſſay, though but a ſmall one, to 


reform the condition of the country. 

Having thus glanced at a few of the defects of the old, or hereditary 
| + ang of government, let us compare it with the new, or repreſentative 
yſtem. . 

The repreſentative ſyſtem takes ſociety and civilization for its baſis; 
nature, reaſon, and experience, for its guide. 

Experience; in all ages, and in all countries, has demonſtrated, that it is 
impoſſible to controul Nature in her diſtribution of mental powers. She 
gives them as ſhe pleaſes. Whatever is the rule by which ſhe, apparently 
to us, ſcatters them among mankind, that rule remains a ſecret to man. 
It would be as ridiculous to attempt to fix the hereditaryſhip of human 
beauty, as of wiſdom, Whatever wiſdom conſtituently is, it is like a 
ſeedleſs plant; it may be reared when it appears, but it cannot be volun- 
tarily produced. There is always a ſufficiency ſomewhere in the general 
mals of focicty for all purpoſcs; but with reſpect to the parts of ſociety. 
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it is continually changing its oe] It riſes in one to-day, in another to- 
morrow, and has moſt probably viſited in rotation every fainity of the 
carth, and again withdrawn. Þ 

As this is the order of nature, the order of government muſt neceſſarily 
follow it, or government will, as we ſec it does, degenerate into igno- 


rance. 

As the republic of letters bring forward the beſt literary prodactions, by 
giving to genius a fair and univerſal chance; ſo the repreſentative ſyitern 
of government is calculated to produce the wiſeſt laws, by collecting wif- 
dom from where it can be found. I ſmile to myſelf when I contemplate the 
ridiculous inſignificance into which literature and all the feiences would 
ſank, were they made hereditary ;|and I carry the fame idea into govern- 
ments. An hereditary governor is as inconfiſtent as an hereditary author. 
I know not whether Homer or Euclid had ſons : but I will venture an 
opinion, that if they had, and had left their works unfiniſhed, thoſe ſors 
could not have completed them. 
© Do we need a ſtronger evidence of the abſurdity of hereditary govern- 
ment, than is ſeen in the deſcendants of thoſe men, in any line of life, who 
ence were famous? Is there ſcarcely an inſtance in which there is not a 
total reverſe of the character? It appears as if the tide of mental ſacultie; 
flowed as far as it could in certain channels, and then forſook its courſe, 
and aroſe in others. How irrational then is the hereditary ſyſtem which 
eſtabliſhes channels of power, in company with which wiſdom reſuſes to 
flow! By continuing this method, man is etually in contradi on 
with himſelf; be accepts for a king, or a chie — 2 or à legiſla- 

e 


tor, a perſon whom he would not elect - for a conſtable. 


It appears to general ohſer vation, that revolutions create genius and 
talents; but thoſe events do no more than bring them forward. 
There is exiſting in man, a maſs of ſenſe Iyng in a dormant ſtate, and 
which, unleſs ſomething excites to action, will deſcend with him, in that 
condition, to the grave, As it is to the advantage of ſociety that the whole 
of its faculties ſhould be employed, the conſtruction of government oughit 


to be ſuch as to bring forward, by a quiet and regular operation, all that 


extent of capacity which never fails to appear in revolutions. 

This cannot take place in the inſipid ſtate of hereditary government, not 
only becauſe it prevents, but becauſe it opcrates to benumb, When 
the mind of a nation is bowed down by any political ſuperſtition in its 
government, ſuch as hereditary ſucceſſion is, it loſes a conſiderable ion 
of its powers on all other ſubjects and objects. Hereditary ſucceſſion re- 

ures the ſame obedience to ignorance, as to wiſdom; and when once 

e mind can bring itſelf to pay this ' indiſcriminate revereuce, it deſcends 
below the ſtature of mental manhood. It is fit to be great only in little 
things. It ads a treachery upon itſelf, and ſuffocates the ſenſations that 
urge to detection. 

Hough the ancient governments preſent to us a miſerable picture of the 
condition of man, there is one which above all others exempts itſelf from 
the general deſcription. I mean the democracy of the Athenians. We 


fee more to admire, and leſs to condemn, in that great, extraordinary 


people, than in any thing which hiſtory affords. 
Mr, Burke is ſo little acquainted with conſtituent principles of govern- 
ment, that he confounds democracy and repreſentation together. Repre- 
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maſs of the people met and enacted laws (grammatically fpeaking) in 
the firſt perſon, Simple democracy was no other than the common-hall 
of the ancicuts. It ſignifies the form, as well as the public principle of the 
government. As theſe democracies increaſed in population, and the ter- 
ritory extended, the ſimple democratical form became unwieldy and im- 
practicable; and as the ſyſtem of repreſentation was not known, the con- 
ſequence was, they either degenerated convulſively into monarchies, or be- 


came abſorbed into ſuch as then exiſted. Had the ſyſtem of repreſenta- 


tion been then underſtood, as it now is, there is no reaſon to believe that 
thoſe forms of - government, now called monarchical or ariſtocratical, 
would ever have taken place, It was the want of ſome method to conſo- 
lidate the parts of ſociety, after it became too populous, and too extenſive 
for the ſimple democratical form, and alſo the lax and folitary condition 
of ſhepherds and herdſmen in other parts of the world, that afforded op- 
portunities to thoſe unnatural modes of government to begin. 

As it is neceſſary to clear away the rubbiſh of errors, into which the 
ſubject of government has been thrown, 1 ſhall proceed to remark on 
fome others. 

It haz always been the political craft of courtiers and court-governments, 
to abuſe ſomething whick they call republicaniſm ; but what republicaniſm 
was, or is, they never attempt to explain, Let us examine into this caſe. 

The only forms of government are, the democratical, the ariſtocra- 
tical, the monarchical, and what is now called the repreſentative. 

What is called a republic, is not any particular form of government. 
It is wholly charaReriſtical of the purport, matter, or object for which 
government ought to be inſtituted, and on which it is to be employed, 
«£5-PUBLICA, the public affairs, or the public good; or, literally tran- 
ſlated, the public thing. It is a word of a good original, referring to what 
ought to be the character and buſineſs of government; and in this ſenſe it 
is naturally oppoſed to the word monarchy, which has a baſe original ſigni- 
fication. It means arbitrary power in an individual perſon ; in the exer- 


| Ciſe of which, 4i>/e!f, and not the —_—_— is the object. 


Every government that does not act on the principle of a Republic, or 
in other words, that does not make the res-publica its whole and ſole 
object, is not a good government. Repuhlican government is no other 
than government eſtabliſhed and conducted for the intereſt of the public, 
a well individually as collectively. It is not necellarily connected with 
any particular form, but it moſt naturally aſſociates with the repreſen- 
tative form, as being beſt calculated to ſecure the end for which a nation 
is at the expence of ſupporting it. 

Various forms of government have affected to ſtyle themſelves a re- 
public. Poland cath itſelf a republic, which is an hereditary ariſtocracy, 
with what is called an ele ive monarchy. Holland calls itſelf a republic, 
which is chiefly ariltocratical, with an hereditary ſtadtholdet ſnip. But the 
goverumert of America, which is wholly on the ſyitem of repreſentation, 
is the only real republic in character and in practice, that now exiſts, Its 
government has no other object than the public huſineſs of the nation, and 
therefore it is properly a republic; and the Americans have taken care 
that ruis, and no other, ſhall always be the object of their government, 
by their rejeRing every thing hereditary, and citabliſhing government on 
the ſyitem of repreſentation only, * 

Ihe who have faid that a republic is not a form of government cal- 
culated ior countrics of great extent, miitook, in the firlt place, the 2 
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neſe of a government, for a form of government; for the-yer-pub/ica equally 
appertains to every extent of territory and population. And, in the ſecond 
p ce, if they meant any thing with reſpect to form, it was the ſimple 
emocratical form, ſuch was the mode of government in the ancicnt de- 
mocracies, in which there was no repreſentation, The caſe, therefore, is 
not, that a republic cannot be extenſive, but that it cannot be extenſive on 
the ſimple democratical form; and the queſtion naturally preſents iteelf, 
M bat is the beft form of government for conductiag the ar- uELICA, or the 
PUBLIC BUSINESS of a nation, after it becomes too extenſive and populous for 
tbe le democratical form . 
t. cannot be monarchy, becauſe monarchy is ſubject to an object ĩon of 
the ſame amount to which the ſimple democratical form was ſubject. 

It is poſſible that an individual may lay down a fyitem of principles, on 
which government ſhall be conſtitutionally eſtabliſhed to any extent of 
territory. This is no more than an operation of the mind, acting by it» 
own powers. But the practice upon thoſe principles, as applying to the 
various and numerous circumſtances of a nation, itsagriculture, manfacinre, 
ture, trade commerce, &c, &c. requires a dar 1 of a different kind, 
which can be had only from the various parts of ſociety. It is an aſſem- 
b of practical knowledge, which no one individual can poſſeſs ; 
and therefore the monarchical form is as much limited, in uſeful 

ractice, from the incompetency of knowledge, as was the democratical 
orm, from the multiplicity of population. "The one degenerates by exten- 


fion, into confuſion; the other, into ignorance and in ity, of which 
all the great monarchies are an evidence. The monarchical form, there- 
fore, could not be a ſubſtitute for the democratical, becauſe it has equal 


inconveniences. 
Much leſs could it when made hereditary. This is the moſt cffeQual 


of all forms to preclude knowledge. Neither could the high democra- 


tical mind have voluntarily yielded itſelf to be governed by children and 
* and all the motley iniignificance of character, which attends ſuch 
a ſyſtem. + | 

As to the ariſtocratical form, it has the ſame vices and deſects with the 
monarchical, except that the chance of abilities is better from the pro- 
portion of numbers, but there is {till no ſecurity forthe right uſe and ap- 
plicat on of them. 


Rete ring, then, to the original fimple democracy it affords the true 


data ſrom which goverument on a large ſcale can begin. It is incapable 
of extenſion, not from its principle, but from the inconvenience of its 
form ; and monarchy and ariſtocracy, from their incapacity. Retaining, then, 
democracy as the ground, and rejecting the corrupt ſyſtems of monarchy 
and ariſtocracy, the repreſentative ſyitem naturally preſents itſelf re- 


medying at ouce the defects of the ſimple democracy as to form, and the 


incapacity of the other two with reſpect to knowledge. 

Simple democracy was ſociety governing itſelf without the aid of ſe- 
condary means. By ingrafting repreſentation upon democracy, we arrive 
at a ſyſtem of government 4 of embracing and confederating all the 
various intereſts and every extent of territory and population; and that 


* 
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alſo with advantages as much ſuperior to hereditary government, as the 
republic of letters is to hereditary literature. | | 

It is on this ſyſtem that the American government is founded. It is 
repreſentation ingraſted upon democracy. It has fixed the form by a ſcale 
parallel in all caſes to the extent of the principle, What Athens was in 
miniature, America will be in magnitude. The one was the wonder of the 
ancient world; the other is becoming the admiration and model of the 

reſent, It is the eaſieſt of all the forms of government to be under- 

ood, and the moſt cligible in practice; and excludes at once the igno- 
rance and inſecurity of the hereditary mode, and the inconvenience of 
the ſimple democracy. | 

It is impoſſible to conceive a ſyſtem of government capable of acting 
over ſuch an extent of territory, and ſuch a circle of intereſts, as is im- 
mediately produced by the operation of repreſentation. France, great 
and populous as it is, is but a ſpot in the capaciouſneſs of the ſyſtem. It 
adapts itſelf to all poſſible caſes; it is preferable to "y_ democracy even 
in ſmall territories. Athens, by repreſentation, would have outrivalled 
their own democracy. W 

That which is called government, or rather that which we ought to Fx 
conceive government to be, is no more than ſome common center, in 
which all the parts of ſociety unite. This cannot be accompliſhed by any 
method ſo conducive to the various iatereſts of the community, as by the 
repreſentative ſyſtem. It concentrates the knowledge neceſſary to the in- | 
tereſt of the parts, and of the whole. It places government in a ſtate of | 
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conſtayt maturity. It is, as has been already obſerved, never young, 
ne ver. old. It is ſubje& neither to non- age, nor dotage. It is never in 

cradle, nor on crutches, It admits not * ſeparation between knowledge 
and power, and is ſuperior, as government always ought to be, to all 


the accidents of individul man, and is therefore ſupcrior to what is called | | 

monarchy, = 
A nation is not a body, the figure of which is to be repreſented by the ; | 

human body ; but is like a body contained within a circle, having a com- | 


mon center, in which every radius mects; and that center is formed. by 
repreſentation. To connect repreſentation with what is called monarchy, a 
is ecceutric government. Repreſentation is of itſelf the delegated mo- | 
narchy of a nation, and cannot debaſc itſelf by dividing it with another. [ L 
Mr. Burke has two or three times, in bis parliamentary ſpreches, and in f 
h's publications, made uſe of a j ngle of words that convey no ideas, Speak.- 
ing of government, he ſays, © It is better to have monarchy for ibs bafis, and 
* republicaniſm for its cortective, than reoublicaniſm for irs baſis,” ang 
* monarchy for its eortect ve. If he means that it is better to correct ſ 
with wiſdom, than wiſdom with folly, I will no otherwiſe contend wi 
him, than that it would be much better to reject the folly entirely. 
But what is this thing which Mr. Burke calls monarchy ? Will be ex- 
plain it? All men can underſtand what repreſentation is ; and that it muſt 
neceſſarily include a variety of knowleoge and talents. But, what ſecurity is 
there for the ſame qualities on the part of monarchy? or, when. this 
monarchy is a child, where then is the wiſdom? What does it know about 
overnment? Who then is the monarch, or where is the monarchy ? If 
it is to be performed by regency, it proves it to be a farce. A regency 84 
mock ſpecies of republic, and the whole of moyarchy deſerves no better 
deſcription. It is a thing as various as imaginatioh can paint. It has, none 
of the ſtable charater that government ought to poſſeſs, Every ſuecefliop 
is a revolution, and every regency a counter=revolution. The whole = is 
a ſcene 
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a ſcene of perpetual court cabal and intrigue, of which Mr. Burke is him- 
ſelf an inftarice, To render monarchy conſiſtent with government, the next 
in ſucceſſion ſhould nt be born a child, but a man at once, avd that man a 
Solomon. It is ricicu ous that nations are to wait, ard OR Kan be 
interrupted, till boys grow to be men, 

Whether I have tco little ſenſe to ſee, or too much to be impoſed upon ; ; 
whether I have too much or too little pride, or of any thing elſe, I leave out 
of the que ion; but certain it ie, that what is called monarchy, always 
appears to me a filly, contemptible thing, I compare it to ſomething kept 
bebind a curtain, about which there is a great deal of buſtle and fuſs, and a 
wonderful ait of ſeeming ſolemnity; but when, by any accident, the curta'n 
happens to be open, ani the company ſee what it is, they burſt into laughter. 

In the repreſentative ſyſtem of government, nothing of this can happen, 
Like the nation irſelf, it poſſeſſes a perpetual ſtamina, as well of body as of 
mind, and preſents itſ-If on the open theatre of the werld, in a fair and 
manly manner. Whatever are its excellences or its defects, they are viſibie 
to all. It exiſts not by fraud and myſtery ; it deals not in cant and ſophiſtry; 
but inſpires a language, that paſſing from heart to heart, is felt and underſtocd, 

We muſt ſhut our eyes againſt reaſon, we muſt baſely degrade our under- 
ſtanding, not to ſee the folly of what is called monarchy. Nature is orderly 


in all her works; but this a mode of government that counteracts nature, It 


turns the progres of the human faculties upſide down, It ſubjects age to be 
governed by children, and wiſdom by folly, 

On the contrary, the repreſeatative ſyſtem is always parallel with the order 
and immutable laws of nature, and meets the reaſon of man in every part, 
For example: 

In the American federal government. more power is delegated to the 
Prefident of the United States, than to any other individual member of con- 
greſs. He cannot, therefore, be elected to this office under the age of thiity- 
five years, By this time the judgment of man becomes matures, and he has 
lived long enough to be acquainted with men and things, and the country 
with him.,—But on the monarchical plan, (excluſive of the numerous chances 
there are againſt every man born into the world, of drawing a prize in the 
lottery of human facult* es,) the next in ſucceſſion, whatever he may be, is 
put at the head of a nation, and of a government, at the age of eighteen 
years, Does this appear like an act of wiſdom? Is it con ſiſtent with the 
proper dignity and the manly character of a nation? Wheie is the propriety 
of calling ſuch a Jad the father of the people ?—In all other caſes, a perſon 
is a minor until the age of twenty-one years, Before this period, he is not 
truſted with the management of an acre of land, or with the heritable pro- 
perty of a flock of ſheep, or an herd of ſwire; but, wonderfull to tell! he 
may, at the age of eighteen years, be truſted with a nation. 

T hat it is all a bubble, a mere ccurt artifice to procure money, is 


evident, (at leaſt to me)] in every character in which it can be viewed, It 


would be impoſſible, on the raitonal ſyſtem of repreſentative government, to 


make out a bill of expences to ſuch an enormous amount as this deception 


admins, Covernment is not of itſelf a very chargeable inſtitution, The 
hole expence of the federal government of America, founded, as I have 
already ſaid, on the ſyſtem of repreſentation, and extending over a country 
nearly ten times as large as England, is but fix hundred thouſand dollars, or 
ene hundred and thirty-five thouſand pounds ſterling, 

I preſume, that no man in his ſober ſenſes, will compare the charaQer of 
any of the kings of Europe with that of General Waſhingtcn, Ye!, in 


France, 
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France, and alſo in England, the expence of the civil 1'| only, for the ſup- 
port of one man, is eight times greater thao the whole expence of the federal 
government in America, To aſſign a reaſon for this appears almoſt impuſh- 
ble, The generality of people in America, eſpecially the poor, are more able 
to pay taxes, than the generality of people either in France or England, 

But the caſe is, that the repreſentative ſyſtem diffoſſes ſuch a body of 
k nou lege throughout a nation, on the ſubject of government, as to explode 
ignorance and preclude impoſition, The craft of courts cannot be aQted on 
that ground, There is no place for myſtery; no where for it to begin. 
Thoſe who are not in the repreſentation, know as much of the nature of 
dufineſs as thoſe who are, An affectation of myſterious importance would 
there be ſcoured, Nations can have no ſecrets; and the ſecrets of courts, 
like thoſe of individuals, are always their defects. 

In the repreſentative ſyſtem, the reaſon for every thing muſt publicly ap- 
pear, Every man is a proprietor in government, and conſiders it a neceſſary 
part of his buſineſs to underftand. It concerns his intereſt, becaule it affefts 
his property. He examines the coft, and compares it with the advantages ; 
and above all, ke does not adopt the laviſh cuſtom of following what in other 
governments are called LEADERS, 

It can only be by blinding the underſtanding of man, and making him 
believe that government is ſome wonderful myſterious thing, that exceſſive 
revenves are obtained, Monarchy is well calculated to enſure this end. 

The government of a free country, properly ſpeaking, is not in the perſons, 
but in the laws. The enacting of thole requires no great expence; and when 
they are adminiſtered, the whole of civil government is performed—the reſt 
i all court contrivance. 


CHAP. IV, 


OF CONSTITUTIONS, 


HAT men mean diſtin and ſeparate things when they ſpeak of conſti- 
tutions and of governments, is evident; or, why are thoſe terms diſ- 
tinctly and ſeparately uſed? A conſtitution is not the act of a government, 
dut of a people confituting a government 5 and government without a con- 
Kitution, is power without à right. 

All power exeiciſed over a nation, muſt have ſome beginning, It muſt 
de either delegated, or aſſured, There are no other ſources. All delegated 
power is truſt, and all aſſumed power is uſurpation. Time does not alter 
the nature and quality of either. | 

In viewing this ſubieft, th: cafe and circumſtances of America prefent 
themſelves as in the beginning of a world; and our enquiry into the origin of 
government is ſhortened, by referring to the fats that have ariſen in our own 
day, We have no occaſion to roam for information into the obſcure feld of 
antiquity, nor hazard ourſelves upon conjeture, We are brought at once 
to the point of ſeeing government degin, as if we had lived in the deginning 
of time, The real volume, not of hiſtory, but of facto, is directhy before vs, 
vumutilated by contrivance, or the errors of tradition. , 

i will here conciſely fate the commencement of the American confitu- 
tions z by which the difference between conſtitutions and goreraments will 


ſufficiently appeas, 1 
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It may not be improper to remind the er, that the Uaited States of 
America conſiſt of thi: teen ſeparate ſtates, each of which eſtabliſhed à govern- 
ment for itſelf, after the declaration of inde; endence, done the - fourth of 
Joly 1776. Each fate ated independently of the reſt, in forming its 
government ; bat the ſame general principle pervades the whole. When the 
ſeveral flate governments were formed, they proceedey to form the federal 
government, that acts over the whole in all matters which concern the 
intereſt of the whole, or which relate to the intercourſe of the ſeveral ſtates 
with each other, or with foreign nations. I will begin with giving an inſtance 
from one of the ſtate governments, (that of Pennſylvania,) and then proceed 
to the fece:al government. a : 

The tate of Pennfylvania, though nearly of the ſame extant of territory 
as England, was then divided into only twelve countie“ . Each of tho!e 
counties had elected a committee at the commencement of the diſpute with 
the Engliſh government; and as the city of Philadelphia, which alto had its 
committee, was the moſt central for intelligence, it became the center of 
communication to the ſeveral county committees, When it becanie neceſſary 
to proceed to the formation of a government, the committee of Philadelphia 
propoſed a conference of all the county committees, to be held in that city, 
and which met the latt-r end of July, 1776. | 

Though theſe committees had been elected by the people, they were not 
elected expreſsly for the purpote, nor inveſted with the authority, of forming 
a conſtitution ; and as they could not, confiſtently with the American idea 
of rights, aſſume ſuch a power, they could only confer upon the matter, and 
put it into a train of operation. The conferrees, therefore, did no more 
than ſtate the caſe, and recommend to the ſeveral counties to eleQ fix repre- 
ſentatives for each county, to meet in convention at Philadelphia, with 
powers to form a conititution, and peopoſe it for public confideraticn. 

This convention, of which Benjamin Franklin was preſident, baving 
met and deliberatec, and agreed upon a conſtitution, they next ordered it t 
be publiſhed, not as a thing eſtabliſhed, but for the conſideration of the 
whole people, their apprabation or rejection, and then adjourned t a tated 
time. When the time of adjournment was expired, the convention re- 
aſſembled; and as the general opinion of the people in approbation of it was 
then known, the conſtitution was ſigned, ſealed, and proclaimed on the 
authority of the pergle and the original inftrument depoſited as a public 
record, The convention then appointed a day for the general election of 
the repreſentatives who were to compoſe the government, and the time it 
ſhould commence ; arid having done this, they diſſolved, and returned to 
their ſeveral homes and occupations, | 

In this conftitution were Lid down, firſt, a declaration of rights. Then 
followed the form which the government ſhould have, and the powers it 
ſhould poſſeſs—the autbority of the courts of judicature, and the juries—th: 
manner in which elections ſhould be eonduted, and the proportion of repre- 
ſentatives to the num ber of electors th: time which each ſucceeding afſem- 
bly ſhould continue, which was one year—the mode of levying, and of ac- 
counting for the expenditure, of public money—of appointing public of- 
ficers, &c. &c. &c. | 

"No article of this conftitution could be altered or infringed at the difcretion 
of the government that was to enſue, It was to that government a law. 
But as it would have been unwiſe to preclude the benefit of experience, and 
in order alſo to prevent the accumulation of errors, if any ſhould be found, 
and to preſerve an uniſon of government with the circumſtances of the ſtate 
br all times, the conſtitution provided, that, at the expiration of every ſeven 
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years, 4 convention ſhould be elected, for the expreſs purpoſe of reviſing the 
conſtituti en, and making alterations, additions, or abolitions therein, it any 
ſuch ſhould be found necetlary. 

Hetie we lee a regular proceſs —a governmeat iſſuing out of a conſtitution, 
formed by the people in their original character; and that conſtitution ſerv- 
ing, not only as an authority, but as a law of controul to the government. It“ 
was the political bible of the ſtate. Scarcely a family was without it, Every 
me nber of the government had a copy; and nothing was more common, 
when any debate aroſe upon the principle of a bill, or on the extent of any 
ſpecies of authoriry, thaa for the members to take th: printed conſtitution 
out of their po. kec, and read tue chopter with which ſuch matter in debate 
was conr.ected, 

Having thus given an inſtance from one of the ſtates, I will ſhew the pro- 
ceedings ty which the federal conſtitution of the Unite S.ates aroſe and 
was formed, 

Congreſs, at its the firſt meetings, in September 1774, and My 1775, was 
motning more han a deputation from the l-giflatures of the feverai pro- 
vinces, afterwa ds ſtates ; and had no other authority than what aroſe from 
com non conſent, and the n:ceſlity of its acting as a public body. Ia every 
thing which related to the int-rnal affairs of America, congteſs went no fur- 
ther than to iflue recommen (ations to the ſ-veral provincial aſemblies, who 
at diſcretion advpted them or not, Nothin: on the part of congreſs was com- 
pulſive ; yet, ia this ſituation, it was more faithfully and affectionately obey- 
ed, than was an» government in Europe. This inſtance, like that of the na- 
tional aſſembly in France, ſufficiently ſhews, that the ſtrength of goverament 
does not conſiſt in any thing zol itſelf, but in the attachment of a nat on, 
and the intereſt which p- ople feel in ſupporting it, When th.s is loſt, govern- 


France, it may harraſs individuals for a while, it bat facilitates its own 
fall. 

After the d-claration of independence, it became conſiſtent wich the prin- 
ciple on which repreſentative government is founded, that the au'horiry of 
congreſs ſhould be defined and ciabliſhzd, Waether that authoricy ſhould 
be more or leſs than congreſs tnen diſcreti>narily exerciſed, was not the 
queſtion, It was merely the rectitute of the meaſure, 

For this purpoſe the att, called the act of confederation, (which was a fort 
of imperfeCt fede al conſtitutiun, ) was propoſed, and, after long deliberation, 
was conclu+ied in the year 1781. It was not the at of conęreſ, becauſe it is 

epugnant to the principles of repreſentative government that a bod chuuld 
give power to tſelf. , Congreſs firſt informed the ſeveral Rat: s, of the puw- 
ers which it conceived were neceſſary te be inveſted in the union, to enahle 
it to perform the duties and ſervices required from it; and the ſtores ſeverally 


It may not be improper to obſerve, that in both thoſe.in{tanc=*s (the one of 
Pennſylvania, and the other of the United States), there is no ſuch thing as the 
idea of a compact between the yeople on one fide, and the government on the 
other, The compad was that of the people with each other, to produce à d 
conſtitute a government, To ſuppole that any government can be a party in 
a compact with the whole people, is to ſuppoſe it :o have exiſtence before it 
can have a right to exiſt, The only inſtance in which a compact can tale 
place between the people and thoſe who exerciſe the government, is, that the 
people ſhall pay them, while they chuſe to employ them, | 

Government is not a trade which 7 man, or body of men, has a riglit to 
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It may not be improper to remind the reader, that the Uaited States of 
America conſiſt of thi: teen ſeparate ſtates, each of which eſtabliſhed @ govern- 
ment for itſelf, after the declaration of inde; endence, done the - fourth of 
Joly 1776. Each ſtate ated independently of the reſt, in forming its 
government ; but the ſame general principle pervades the whole, When the 
ſeveral flate governments were formed, they proceeded to form the federal 
government, that acts over the whole in all matters which concern the 
intereſt of the whole, or which relate to the intercourſe of the ſeveral ſtates 
with each other, or with foreign nations, I will begin with giving an inſtance 
from one of the ſtate governments, (that of Pennſylvacia,) and then proceed 
to the fece:al government. 1 : 

The ſtate of Pennfylvania, though nearly of the ſame extant of territory 
as England, was then divided into only twelve countie:. Each of tho!e 
counties had elected a committee at the commencemcnt of the diſpute with 
the Engliſh government; and as the city of Philadelphia, which alto had its 
committee, was the moſt central for intelligence, it became the center of 
communication to the ſeveral county committees, When it becanie neceſſary 
to proceed to the formation of a govergment, the committee of Philadelphia 
propoſed a conference of all the county committees, to be held in that city, 
and which met the latt-r end of ſuly, 1776. | 

Though theſe committers had been elected by the people, they were not 
elected expreſsly for the purpole, nor inveſted with the authority, of forming 
a conſtitution ; and as they could not, conſiſtently with the American idea 
of rights, aſſume ſuch a power, they could only confer upon the matter, and 
put it into a train of operation, The conferrees, therefore, did no more 
than ſtate the caſe, and recommend to the ſeveral counties to ele fix repre- 
ſentatives for each county, to meet in convention at Philadelphia, with 
powers to form a conttitution, and psopoſe it for public confideraticn. 

This convention, of which Benjamin Franklin was preſident, baving 
met and deliberatec, and agreed upon a conſtitution, they next ordered it t» 
be publiſhed, not as a thing eſtabliſhed, but for the conſideration of the 
whole people, their approbation or rejection, and then adjourned 10 a ſtated 
time. When the time of adjournment was expired, the convention re- 
aſſembled; and as the general opinion of the people in approbation of it was 
then known, the conſtitution was ſigned, ſealed, and proclaimed on the 
authority of the perple and the original inftrument depoſited as a public 
record, The convention then appointed a cay for the general election of 
the repreſentatives who were to compoſe the government, and the time it 
ſhould commence; arid having done this, they diſſolved, and returned to 
their ſeveral homes and occupations, 

In this conftitution were Lid down, firſt, a declaration of rights, Then 
followed the form which the goverament ſhould have, and the powers it 
ſhould poſſeſs—the authority of the courts of judicature, and the juries—the 
manner in which elections ſhou!d be eonducted, and the proportion of repre- 
ſentatives to the nun ber of eletors—th- time which each ſucceeding aſſem- 
bly ſhould continue, which was one year—the mode of levying, and of ac- 
counting for the expenditure, of public money—of appointing public of- 
ficers, &c. &c. &c, 


No article of this conſtitution could be altered or infringed at the diſcretion 


of the government that was to enfue, It was to that government a law. 
But as it would have been unwiſe to preclude the benefit of experience, and 
in order alſo to prevent the accumulation of errors, if any ſhoulo be found, 
and to preſerve an uniſon of government with the circumſtances of the ſtate 
vt all times, the conſtitution n hat, at the expiration of every ſeven 
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years, 4 convention ſhould be elected, for the expreſs purpoſe of reviſing the 
conſtituti en, and making alterations, additions, or abolitions therein, it any 
ſuch ſhould be found neceſlaty. 

Hetie we lee a regular proceſs -a governmeat iſſuing out of a conſtitution, 
formed by the people in their original character; and that conſtitution ferv- 
ing, not only as an authority, but as a law of controul to the government. It 
was the political biole of the ſtate, Scarcely a family was without it, Every 
me nber of the government had a copy; and nothing was more common, 
when any debate aroſe upon the principle of a bill, or on the extent of any 
ſpecies of authoriry, thaa for the members to take th: printed conſtitution 
out of their po. kec, and read tue chopter with which ſuch matter in debate 
was conr.etted, 

Having thus given an inſtance from one of the ſtates, Iwill ſhew the pro- 
ceedings ty which the federal conſtitution of the Unite S.ates aroſe and 
was formed, 

Congreſs, at its te firſt meetings, in September 1774, and My 1775, was 
motning more han a deputation from the l-gifſlatures of the ſevera pro- 
vinces, afterwa:ds ſtates ; and had no other authority than what aroſe from 
common conſent, and the n-ceſlity of its acting as a public body. Ia every 
thing which related to the internal affairs of America, congteſs went no fur- 
ther than to iſſue recommen ions to the ſ-veral provincial aſſemblies, who 
at diſcretion adopted them or not, Nothin: on the part of congreſs was com- 
pulſive ; yet, in this fituation, it was more faithfully and affectionately obey- 
ed, than was an» government in Europe. This inftance, like that of the na- 
tional aſſembly in France, ſufficiently ſhews, that the ſtrength of goveram-nt 
does not conſiſt in any thing ww1hin itſelf, but in the attachment of a nat on, 
and the intereſt which p-ople feel in ſupporting it, When th.s is loſt, govern= 
ment is but a child in power; and though, like the whole government of 
France, it may harraſs individuals for a while, it bat facilitates its own 
fall. 

After the d-claration of independence, it became conſiſtent wich the prin- 
ciple on which repreſentative government is founded, that the au hori- of 
congreſs ſhould be defined and eſtabliſizd. Waether that authoity ſhould 
be more or leſs than congreſs tnen diſcretionarily exerciſed, was not the 
queſtion, It was merely the rectitu te of the meaſure. 

For this purpole. the act, called the act of confederation, (which was a fort 
of imper fect federal conſtitution, ) was propoſed, and. after long deliberation, 
was conclu*ed in the year 1781. It was not the af of conęreſ, becaule it is 
repugnant to the principles of repreſentative government that a body ſhauld 
give power to ,t{elt, Congreſs firſt informed the ſeveral ſtat s, of the puw- 
ers which it conceived were neceſſary te be inveſted in the union, to enahle 
it to perform the duties and ſervices required from it; and the ſires ſeverally 
agreed with each other, and concentrated in congreſs thoie powers, 

It may not be improper to obſerve, that in both thoſe inſtances (the one of 
Pennſylvania, and the other of the United States), there is no ſuch thing as the 
idea of a compact between the people on one fide, and the government on the 
other, The compaQt was that of the people with each other, to produce à d 
conſtitute a government. To ſuppoſe that any government can be a party in 
a compact with the whole people, is to ſuppoſe it :o have exiſtence before it 
can have a right to exiſt, The only inflance in which a compact can tab 
place between the people and thoſe who exerciſe the government, is, that the 
people ſhall pay them, while they chuſe to employ them, | 

Government is not a trade which wy man, or body of men, has a riglit to 
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ſet up and exerciſe for his own emolument, but is altogether a traſt, in right 
of thoſe by whom that truſt is delegated, and by. whom it is always teſume- 
able. It has of itſelf no rights; they are altogether duties. 

Having thus given two inſtances of the original formation of a conſſitution, 
I will ſkew the manner in which both have been changed ſince their firſt eſta- 
bliſhment, 

The powers veſted in the governments of the ſeveral ſtates, by the fate 
conſtitutions, were found, upen experience, to be too great; and theſe veſted 
in the federal government, by the act of confederation, too little, The de- 
tect was not in the principle, but in the diſtribution of power. 

Numerous publ cations, in pamph'ets and in the newſpapers, appeared, on 
te propriety and neceſſity of new modelling the federal government. After 
ſome time of public diſcuſſion, carried on through the channel of the preſs, 
and in converſations, the ſtate of Virginia, experiencing ſame inconvenience 
with reſpect to commerce, propoſed holding;a continential conference; in 
conſequence of which, a Ceputation from five or ſix of the flate aſſemblies met 
at Anapolis in Maryland, in 1786. This meeting not conceiving itſelf ſuf- 
ficiently author ſed to go into the buſineſs of a reform, did no more than fixte 
their general opinions cf the propriety of the meature, and recommend that 
all the fates ſhould be held the year following. 

This convention met at Philadelphia, in May 1787, of which General 
Waſhington was elected preſicent. He was not at that time connected with 
any of the ſtate governments, or with conzreſs. He delivered vp his com- 
miſſion when the war ended, and ſince that hid lived a private citizen, 

The convention went deep'y into all the twbjeAs ; and having, after a va- 
riety of debate and inveſtigation, agreed among themſelves upon the ſeveral 
parts of a federal conſtitution, the next queſtion was, the manner of giving 
it authori'y and practice. 

They fift di-ected that the propoſ d conftitutzon ſhould be publiſhed. Se- 
condly, that each ſtate ſhould elect a convention, expteſsly for the purpoſe of 
taking it into conſideration, and of ratiiying or tejecting it; and that as ſoon 
as the approbation and ratification of any nine ſtates ſnould be given, that 
that thoſe ſtates ſhould proceed to the eletian of their proportion of members 
to the new federal government; and that the operation of it ſhould then 
begin, and the former federal government ceaſe, 

The ſeveral ſtates proceed acco:dingly to ele their conventions, Some of 
thoſe conventi: ns ratified the conſtitution by very large me jorities, and two 
or three unanimouſly, In others there were much debate and divifion of 
opinion. In the MafTicbuſetts convention, which met at Boſton, the maj rity 
was not above nineteen or twenty. in about three hundred m yhers ; but ſuch 
is the nature of repreſentative government. that it quietly de. des all matters 
by majority. After the debate in the Maſſachuſetts convention was cloted, 
and the vote t-k en, the obj cting men. bers role and declared, “ That th:ugb 
« they had argued aud wited again it, le anſe certain parts appeared to them in a 
. ferent ligbt to who! they rpprared to ther men bert; yet, as the wote bad de- 
« cided in fuvnur of the conſlitution as propojet, thry ſhould give it the ſame prac- 
* tical ſupport as if they bad weted for it. 

As ſoon as nine ſtates had concurred, and the teſt followed in the order 
their conventions were elected), the whole fabric of the federal government 
was taken down, and the new one erected, of which general Waſhiogton is 
prefident. In this place I cannot help remarking, that the character and 
ſ-rvices of this gentleman are ſufficient to put all thoſe men called kings to 
fame, While they are receiving from the ſweat and labours of mankind, a 
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prodigality of pay, to which neither their abilities nor their ſervices can en- 
title them, he is rendering every ſervice in his power, and refuſing every pe- 
cuuiary reward, He accepted no pay as commander in chief; he accepts 
none as preſident of the United States. 

After the new federal conſtitution was eſtabliſhed, the ſtate of Pennſyl- 
van'a, conceiving that ſome parts of its own conſtitution required to be altered, 
elected a convention for that purpoſe, The propoſed alterations were pub- 
liſhed, and the people concurring therein, they were eſtabliſhed, 

In forming thoſe conſtitutions, or in altering them, little or no inconveni- 
ence took place, The ordinary courſe of things was not interrupted, and the 
advantages have been much. It is always the intereſt of a far greater num- 
ber of people in a nation to have things right, than to let them remain wrong ; 
and when public matters are open to debate, and the public judgment free, 
it will not decide wrong, unleſs it decides too haſlily, 

In the two inſtances of changing the conſtitutions, the goverr.ments then 
in being were not actors eitaer way, Government has no right to make ite 
ſelf a party in any debate reſpecting the principles or modes of forming, or of 
chanying, conſtitutions, It is not for the benefit of thoſe who exerciſe the 
powers of government, that conſtitutions, and the governments ifſuing from 
them, are eſtabliſhed, In all thoſe matters, the right of judging and acting 
are in thoſe who pay, and not in theſe who receive. 

A conſlitution is the property of a nation, and not of thoſe who exerciſe the 
government, All the conſtitutions of America are declared to be eſtabliſhed 
on the authority of the people, In France, the word nation is uſed inſtead 
of the people; but in both caſes, a conſtitution is a thing antecedent to the 

vernment, and always diſt n therefrom. . 

In England, it is not difficult to perceive that every thing has a conflitu- 
tion, except the nation, Every ſociety and affociation that is eſtabliſhed, 
firit agreed upon a number of original articles, digeſted into form, which are 
conſtitution, It then appointed its officers, Whoſe powers and authorities are 
deſcribed in that conſtitution, and the government of that ſociety then com- 
menced. Thoſe offices, by whatever name they are called, have no author» 
ity to add to, alter, or abridge the original articles. It is only to the con- 
ſtituting power that this right belongs, 

From the want of underſtanding th: different between a conſt'tution and a 
gorernment, Dr. Johnſon, and all writers of his deſcription, have always be- 
wildered themſelves, They could not but percive, that there mvſt neceſla- 


rily be a contreuling power exiſting ſomewhere, and they placed this power in. 


the diſcretion of the perſons exerciſing the government, inſtead of placing it 
in a conſtitution formed by the nation. When it is in a conſſiiution, it has 
the nation for its ſupport, and the natural and the political controuling pow- 
ers are together. The laws which are enacted by governments, controul men 
only as individuals, but the nation, through its conſtitution, contteuls the 
whole government, and has a natural ability ſo to do. The final controuling 
power, therefore, and the original conſtiuting power, are one and the 
ſame power. 

Dr. Johnſon could not have advanced ſuch a pofition in any country where 
there was a conſtitution ; and he is himſelf an evidence, that no ſuch thing 
asa conſtitution oxifts in Englond, —But it may be put as a queſtion, not im- 
proper to be inveſtigated, That if a conſtitution does not exiſt, how came the 
idea of its exiſtence ſo generally eſtabiiſhed ? 

In order to decide this queſtion, it neceſſary to conſider a conſtitution in 
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both its caſe: :z—Firſt, ac Ccating a government and giving it powers, Second- 
ly, as regulating ard refiraining the powers ſo given. 

It we begin with William ut Norman” y, we kn that the governn ent of 
England was originally a tyranny, ſounded on an invaſicn and cenqu'- ſt of the 
country, This bring admitted, it will then well that the exertion of the 
nation, at different p riocs, to abate that tyranny, and render it leſs intolera- 
ble, has been credited for a condi? tution. 

Magna Charta, as it was called, {it is now like an almanack of the ſame 
date,) waz no moe than compelling the government to renounce a part of its 
aſſumptions, It did not create and give powers to government in the manner 
a conſtitution does; but was, as far as it went, of the nature of a re-conqueſt, 
and not of a conſtitution ;3 for could the nation have totally expelied the 
uſurpation, as France as done its deſpotiſm, it would then have had a conſti- 


* tution to form. 


It is not becauſe a port of the government is eleftive, that makes it leſs a 
de ſpotiſm, if the perſons ſo elected, poſſeſs afterwards, as a parhament, un- 
limited powers, Election, in this caſe, becomes ſeparated from repreſentation, 
and the candicares are candidates for ceſpotiſm, 

{ cannot believe that any nation, reaſoning on its own rights, would hive 
thought of calling thoſe things a conſtitution, if the cry of coattitution had not 
been ſet up by the government. It has got into circulation like the worcs 
b re and guoz, by being chalked up in the ſpeeches of parliament, as thole 
wo'ds were on window ſhutturs and door poſts; but whatever the conſtitu- 
tion may be in other reſpects, it has undoubtedly been tbe moſt prodnitive ma- 
chint of taxation that wues ever invented, "The taxes of France, under the new 
couſti: ution, are not quite thirteen ſhillings per head“, and the taxes in En- 
gland, under what is calied its preſent conſlitution, are forty-cight ſhillings 
and fix- pence per head, men, women, and children, amounting to nearly ſe- 
v-nreen mil'.ons ſte: ling, beſides the expence of collection, which is upwaris 
of a million more. 

In a country like Fnyland, where the whole of the governnm-nt is ex- 
ecu'ted by the people of every town and couniry, by means of pariſh officers, 
magrſtrates, quarter ly ſeſſion :, juries, and zſflizes ; without any trouble to what 
is called the government, or any other expect to the revenue than the ſalary 
of the judges, it is aſt»niſhing how ſuch a mals of taxes can be employed. Not 
even the internal defence of the country is paid wut of the revenue, On all 
occaſions, whether rea] or cantiived, recourſe is continually bad to new loans 
and new taxes. No wender, then that a machine of government fo advan- 
togeous to the advocates of a court, ſhould be ſo tiiumphantly ex'olled! No 
wonder, that St. James's or St. Steph+n's ſhould echo with the coutinual cry 
of conſtitution !- No wonder, that the French revolution ſhould be reprobated, 
and he res f ubliea treated with reproach ! The red bock of England, like 
the red book of France will explain the reaſon f. 

Ine whole amount of the aſſeſſed taxes of France, tor the preſent year, 
is three hund!ed mill.ons of livres, which is twelve mi lens and a halt ſter- 
linz; and the incidental taxes are eſtimated at three millions, mak ing in the 


whole fifteen millions and a half; which, among twenty-four millions of - 


people, is not quite thitcen ſhillings per head. France has lefl:ned her taxes 
Guce the revolution, nearly nine millions ſterling annual'y. Before the re 
revolution, the city of Paris paid a duty of upwards of thirty per cent, on all 
articles brought into the city. This tax was colleAed at the city gates, It 
was taken off on the firſt of la May, and the gates taken down. 

+ Wiat was called the /wre ro ge, or red book in France, was not exactly 
Bmilar to the court calen lar in England 3 but it ſufficiently ſhewed how a 
teat part of the taxes were laviſhed. and 
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Iwill now, by way of relaxation, turn a thought or two to Mr, Burke, 1 
ak his pardon tor neglecting him ſo long, 

« Am-r.ca,” ys he, (in bis ſpeech on the Canada conſtituticn bill) “ne- 
« ver dreamed of ſuch ablurd doctrine as the Rights of Man.“ 

Mr. Burke is ſuch a pre'umer, and advances his aſſertions and his premi- 
ſes with ſuch a deficiency of jadgment, that, without troubling ovrſelves 
about principles of philoſophy or politics, the mere logical concluſions they 
produce, are ridiculous, For inſtance, 

If governments, as Mr. Burke aſſerts, are not founded on the Rights of 
Ma, and are founded on any rig bits at all, thy conſequently mutt be founded 
oa the rights of ſame Ling that is nit man. What then i that ſomething ? 

Gener-liy ſpe:king, we know of no other creatures that inhabit the earth 
than man and beaſt; ard in all caſes, where only two things offer themſelves, 
and one muſt be admitted, a neg tion proved on any one, aTounts to an at- 
fu ative on the other; and therefore, Mr. Burke, by proving by the Rights 
of Muang proves in bahilf of the e; and conſequently, proves that govern» 
mentis a beaſt : and as diffie it things ſometimes prove ca h oth r, we now fee 
the origin of Keepirg wild teaſts in the Tower; tor they certainly can be of ne 
other uſe than to ſhew the orivin ot the government. They are in the place 
of a conſtitut, on. O Jubn Bull, what honours thou haſt loft by not being a 
wild beaſt, I bou might: , on Mr. Burke's ſyſtem have been in the Tower 
for life. | 

If M-. Burke's arguments have not wright enough to keep one ſerious, the 
fault is leſs mine than his; and as I am v lung to make an apolozy to the 
reader for the liberty I bave taken, I hope Mr. Burke will alſo make his for 
giving the cauſe, 

H. ving thus paid Mr. Burke the compliment of remembering him, I 
return to the ſubject. 85 | | 

From the want of a conſtitution in England to reſtrain and recul:te the 
wild impulſe of power, many of the laws are ir-atizcal and tyrannical, and 
the adminiſtration of them vague and problematical. | 

The attention of the government of England, (for I rather chuſe to call it 
by this name, than this Engliſh $overnment) appears, ſince its political con- 
neQion with Germany, to have been ſo compleaty engruſſed and abſorbed by 
ſoreign affairs, and the means of raiſing taxes, that it ſeems to exiſt for ne 
other purpoſes, Domeſtic concerns are neglectec; and with reſpeR to regular 
law, there is ſcarccly ſuch a thing. | 

Almoſt every caſe now mult be determined by ſome precedent, be that 
precedent good or bad, or whether it properly applics or not; and the 
practice beeome ſo g:neral, as to ſuggeſt a ſuſpicion, that it pro- 
ceeds from a deeper  olicy than at firſt ſight appears. 

Since the revolution of America, and more ſo ſince that of France, this 
preaching up the doctrine of precedents, drawn from times and circum- 
ſtances autecedent to thoſe events, has becn the ſtudied practice of the Eng- 
gliſh government. The generality of thoſe preeedents are ſounded on 
principles and opinions, the reverſe of what they ought; and the greater 
diſtance of time they are drawu from, the more they are to be ſuſpected. 
But by aſſociating thoſe precedents with a ſuperſtitious reverence tor an- 
cient things, as monks ſhew relics and call them holy, the generality of 
mankind arc deceived into the deſign. Governments now. a> as if they 


were afraid to awaken a ſingle reflection in man. They are ſoftly leading 
him to the ſepulchre of precedents, to deaden his faculties and call his at- 
tent ion from the ſcene of revolutions. They feel that he is arriving *t 
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knowledge faſter than they wiſh, and their policy of precedents is the ba- 
rometer of their fears. This political popery, Hike the eccleſiaſtical popery 
of old, has had its day, and is haſtening to its exit. Ihe ragged relic and 
the antiquated precedent, che monk and the monarch, will moulder to- 
gether. | 

Government by precedent, without any regard to. the principle of the 


| pn, is one ot the vileſt ſyſtems that can be ſet up. In numerous in- 


ances, the precedent ought to operate as a warning, and not as an exam- 
ple, and requires to be ſhunned inſtead of imitated ; but inſtead of this, 

recedents are taken in the lump, and put at once for conſtitution and for 
Either the doQrine of precedents is policy to keep man in a ſtate of ig- 
yorance, or it is a practical confeſſion that wiſdoin degenerates in govern- 
ments as governments increaſe in age, and can only hobble along by the 
ſtilts and crutches of precedents. How is it that ſame perſons who would 
proudly be thought wiſer than their predeceſiors, appear at the ſame time 
only as the ghoits of departed wiſdom ? How ſtrangely is antiquity treated! 
Fo anſwer ſome purpoſes it is ſpoken of as the times of darkneſs and igno- 
rance, and to anſwer others, it is put for the light of the world. 

If the doctrine of precedents, is to be followed, the cxpences of govern- 
ment need not continue the fame. Why pay men extravagantly, who have 
but little to do? If every thing that can happen is already in precedent, 
Iegilation is at an end, and precedent, like a dictionary, determines every 

de. Either, therefore, government has arrived at its dotage, and requires 
to be renovated, or all the occaſions for exerciſing its wiſdom have oc- 
cured. 

We now ſce all over Europe, and particularly in England, the curious 
phznomenon ofa nation looking one way, and a government the other 
the one forward and the other backward. If governments are to go on by 
precedent, while nations go on by improvement, they mult at laſt come to 
a final ſeparation ; and the ſooner, and the more civilly, they determine this 
point, the better “. 

Having thus ſpoken of conſtitutions generally, as things diſtin from 
actual governments, let us'procecd to conſider the parts of which a conſti- 
tution is compoſed, * ' 

Opinions differ more on this ſubject, than with reſpect to the whole. 
That a nation ought to have a conſtitution, as a rule for the conduct of its 
government, is a ſimple queſtion in which all men, not directly courtiers, 
will agree. It is only on the component parts that queſtions and opinions 
multiply. | 


* In England, the improvements in ag iculrure, uſeful arts, manufuc- 
tures, and commerce, have been made in oppolition to the genius of its go- 
vernment, which is that of following precedents. It is from the enterprize 
and induſtry of individuals, and their numerous affociations, in which, 


tritely ſpeaking, government is neither pillow nor bolſter, that theſe im- 


provements have proceeded. No man thought about the government, or 
who was in, or who was out, when he. was planning or executing thoſe 
things; and all he had ro hope, with reſpe& to government, was, that it 
world let him alone, Three or four very filly miniſterial news-papers are 
continually offending againſt the ſpirit of national imprevement, by aſcrib- 
ing it to a miniſter, They may with as much truth aſcribe this book to a 


munizter, ' 


But 
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But this diſſiculty, like every other, will diminiſh when put into a train 
ef being rightly underſtood, | 

The firſt thing is, that a nation has a right to eſtabliſh a conſtitution. 

Whether it exerciſes this right in the moſt judicious manner at fr{t, is 
quite another caſe. It exerciſcs it agreeably to the judgment it poſſeſſes; 
and by continuing to do fo, all errors will at laſt be exploded. 

When this right is eſtabliſned in a nation, there is no fear that it will be 
employed to its own injury. A nation can have no intereit in being 

rong. 

Though all the conſtitutions of America are on one general principle, yet 
no two of them ate exactly alike in their component parts, or in the diſtri» 
bution of the powers which they give to the actual governments. Sous 
are more, and others leſs complex, | | 

In forming a conſtitution, it is firſt neceſſary to conſider what are the 
ends for which government is neceſiary ? Secondly, what are the beſt 
means, and the lea't expenſive, for accompliſhing thoſe ends? 

Government is nothing more than a national aſſociation; and the object 
of this aſſociation is the good of all, as well individually as collectively. 
Every man wiſhes to purſue his occupation, and to enjoy the fruits of his 
labours, and the produce of his property in peace and ſafety, and with rhe 


leaſt poſſible expence. When theſe things are accompliſhed, all the object: 


for which government ought to be eſtabliſhed are anſwered. 

It has been cuſtomary to conſider government under three diſtinct gene- 
ral heads. The legiiative, the executive, and the judicial. 

But if we permit our judgment to act unincumbered by the habit of mul- 
tiplied terms, we can perecive no more than two diviſions of power, of 
which civil government is compoſed, namely, that of legiſlating or enact- 
ing laws, and that of executing or adminiſtering them. Every thing, 
therefore, appertaining to civil government, es itſelf under one or 

ther of theſe two diviſions. | 

So far as regar\s the execution of the laws, that which is called the ju- 
dicial power, is ſtrictly and properly the executive power of every country. 
It is that power to which every individual has appeal, and which cauſes the 
laws to be executed; neither have we any other clear idea with reſpect to 
the official execution of the laws. In England, and alfo in America and 
France, this power begins with the magiſtrate, and proceeds up through 
all the courts of judicature, 

I leave to courtiers to ex” lain what is meant by calling monarchy the 
executive power. It is merely x name in which acts of government are 
done; and any other, or none at all, would anfwer the ſame purpole, 
Laws have neither more nor leſs authority on this account. It mult be 


from the juſtneſs of their principles, and the intereſt which a nation feels 


therein, that they derive ſupport ; if they require any other than this, it 
is a ſign that ſomething in the ſyſtem of government is imperfect. Laws 
difficult to be exccuted cannot be generally good. 

With reſpect to the organization of the legiflative porver, diſferert modes 
have been adopted in difierent countries. In America it is generally com- 
poled of two houſes. In France it conſiſts but of one, but in both coun» 
tries it is wholly by repreſentation, > 

The caſe is, that mankind (from the long tyranny of aſſumed power) 
have had ſo few opportunities of making the neceflary trials on modes and 
principles of government, in order to diſcover the beſt that government is 
but now beginning to be known, and expericuce is yet wanting to determine 
many particulars, : a 
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The objeQions againſt two houſes are, firſt, that there is an inconſiſten- 
cy in any part of a whole legiſlature, coming toa final determination by 
vote on any matter, whilſt that matter, with reſpect to that whole, is yet 
only in a train of deliberation, and conſequently open to new illuſtrations. 

Secundly, That by taking the vote on each, asa ſeparate body, it always 
admits of the poſſibility, and is often the caſe in practice, that the minority 
governs the majority, and that, in ſome inſtances, to a degree of great in- 
conhiſtency. | 

Thirdly, That two houſes arbitrarily checking or controuling each other 
AF is inconſiſtent; becauſe it cannot be proved, on the principles of jult repre- 

ſentation, that either ſhould be wiſer or better than the other. They may 
check in the wrong as well as in the right, and thereſcre, to give the 
3 where we cannot give the wildom to wie it, nor be aſſured of its 
being rightly uſed, renders the hazard at leaſt equal to the precaution *. 
Ihe objection againſt a ſingle horſe is, that it is always in a concitivn of 
committing itſelf too Hon. - Hut it ſhould at the ſame time be remembered, 
that when there is a conftitution wh'ch defines the power, an! eſtabliſhes the 
principles within which a l-giflative body ſhall act, there is aheady a mee 
effe© ua. check provided, and more powerfu!ly operating, than ay other che. k 
can be. Fer example, | | 
Were 2 bil to be brought into any of the Am- rican legiſlatures, ſimilar to 
that which was paſſ d info an zꝛct by the Engliſh partiamert, at the com- 
mencemert of George the F:rſt, ta extend the duration of the- ſle blics to 
2 longer period then they now fit, the check is in the couſttution, which in 
effect ſays, Thus far Halt thou go and no further. 


— — 
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: [| in ſome c-ſes abſurd ties, 2rifing f om two toutes, the following method has 
1 been pre poſed as an improvement upen both. 


With reiect to the two houſes, of Which the Englith Parliament. is 
compoſed, they appear to efiectually influenced into one, and, as a legiſla- 
ture, to have no tcmper of its own. The miniſter, whoever he at any 
time may be, touches it as with an opium wand, and it ſleeps obedience. 

But 1: we look at the diſtin abilities of the two hwor houſes, the dif- 
ference will appear ſo great, as to ſhew the inconſiſtency of placing p_ 
where there can be no certainty of the judgment to uſe it. Wretc 
the ſtate of repreſentation is in England, it is manhood compared with 
what is called the houſe of Lords; and fo little is this nick-named houle 

regarded, that the people ſcarcely inquire at any time whot it is doing. It 
appears alſo to be moſt under influence, and the furtheſt removed from the 
general intereſt of the nation. In the debate on engaging in the Ruſſian 
and Turkiſh war, the majority in the houſe of peers in favour of it was up- 
wards of ninety, when in the other houſe, which is more than double its 
Kumbers, the majority was ſixty-three. 

The proceedings on Mr. Fox s bill, reſpecting the rights of jurics, merits 
alſo to be noticed. The perſons called the peers were not the objects of 
that bill. They are alrcady in poſſeſſion of mere privileges than that bill 
gave to others. They are their own jery, and if any of that houſe were 
proſecuted for a libel, he would not ſufler, even upon conviction, for the 
frit offence. Such inequality in laws ought not to exiſt in any country. 
The French conſtitution ſays, That the lar is the ſame to every individual, 
whether to protect or to puniſh, All are equal in its ſight. gi 

uſt, 


= But in order to remove the objection againſ) a fingle heuſe, (that of adding 
ws / with too quick an im pulſe,) and at the ſame time to avoid the inconſiflenci-s, 


ed as 


r 
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Fiiſt, To have but one repreſentation, | a 
Secondiy, To divide that repreſentation, by lot, in'o two or thtee parts. 
Thirdly, That every propoſed bill, ſhall be firſt de bated in thoſe parts by 

ſucceſſion, that they may become the hcarers of each other, but without 

taking any vote. Aſter which the whole repreſentation to aſſen ble for 4 

general debate and determination by vote. | f 
To this propoſed improvement has been added another, for the purpoſe of 

keeping the repreſentation in a late of conflan: renovation; which is, that 

one-third of the repreſentation of each county, ſhall go out at the expiration 
of one year, and the number be replaced by new elections. — \notherthir 

a! the expiration of the ſecond year replaced in Ike manner, and every thud 

year to be a general election ®, LE 
But in whatever manner the ſeparate parts cf a conſtitution may be ar- 

ranged, there is one general principle that diſtinguiſhes freedom from flayery, 
which is, that all bereditary grwernm'nt over @ people is bo them a ſpec e of 
favery, and repr ſentative gyvernment is fre:dom. Pegg 
Confidering government in the only l'gh: in which it ſhould be conficered, 
that of a NATION AH ASSOCIATION ;. it ought to be ſo conſtructed as not 
to be diſordered by any accident happening among the parts; and, therefore 
no extraordin:ry power, c2pable of producing ſuch an effect, ſhould be 10 ged 
in th: ban's of any individual. The death, ſickneſs, abſence, or deſe con, 
of any one individual in a government, cu ht to be a matter of no More con: 
ſequence, with reſpect to the nation, tht it the ſane circumance lad taken 
place in a member of the Engl: Parliament, or tbe French National Al- 

ſe nbly. * 
2 any th'nz preſents a more degrading character of national great - 

neſs, than its being thrown into confuſion by any thing happening to, ct 
acted by, an indiviiu 1; and the ridiculouſneſs of the (c ne is often ine eaſe d 
by the natural infigaificaace ot the perſon by. whom it is occaion:d, Werea 
government ſo conſt / ucted, that it could not go on unleis a gout or a gander 
were preſent in the ſenate, the difficulties would be juſt as great and as zeal on 
the flight or fickneſs of the gooſ:, or the gander, as it it wrie called a King. 
We laugh at individuals for the ſiliy oifiiculties they make to them 1 ve 4 
without perceiving, that the greateſt ot all ridiculous things are acted in g- 
vernments 1. | | 


* Asto the ſtate of repreſentation in England, it is too abſurd to be rea - 
ſoned upon, Almoſt all the repreſented parts are decteaſing in populatio 
and the unrepreſented part are incre:ing, A general convention of the nails 
is nece/Tary to take the whole Natc of its government into confiderntion, 

+ It is related, that in the canton of Berne, in Swiffet}and, it had been 
cuft;mary, from time immemorial, to k-ep a bear at the public expence, and 
the people bad been taught to believe, that if ther had not a bear they ſhould 
all be undone, Ir happened ſome years ago, that the bear; then in being, was 
taken fick and died 100 ſuddenly to hive his place immediat-ly ſupplied with 
another. During this interregaum the people diſcovered, that the corn grew 
and th* vintage flouriſhed, and the ſun and moon continued to tiſe an ſet, and 
every thing went on the ſame as before, and t-kiny courage ftem theſe circum- 
tances, they reſolved not to keep any more bears; fir, ſaid they, © a bear is 
% very voracivus, expenſive animal, and we were obliged to pull out his 
„ ewe, left he ſhould hurt the citizens,“ 

The ftory of the bear of Berne was related in ſome of the French news- 
papers, at the time of the flight of Louis XVI, a:d the applicition of it to 
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All the conftitvtions of America are on a plan that excludes the childiſh 
embattaſſments which occur in monarchical countries, No ſuſpenſion cf 
government can there take place for a moment, from any circumſtance what- 
ever, The ſyſtem of reprelentation provides for every thing, and is the only 
ſyſtem in which nations and governments can always appear in their proper 
character. C . 

Ax extraordinary power, ought not to be toIged in the hands of any indi- 
vic ual, ſo ought there to be no appropriations of public money to any perſon, 
beyond what his ſervices in a ſtate may be worth, It fignifies not whether a 
man be called a preſident, a king, an emperor, a ſenator, or by any other name 
which propriety or folly may deviſe, or arrogrnee aſſume, it is only a certain 
ſervice he can perform in the ſtate; and the ſervice of any ſuch individual in 
the rotine of office, whether ſuch oe be called monarchical, preſidential, 
r. or by any other name or title, can never exceed the value of ten 
thouſand pounds a year, All the great ſervices that are dene in the world are 
performed by volunteer characters, who accept nothing for them; but the 
rotine of office is always regulated to ſuch a general ſtandard of abilities as to 
be within the compaſs of numbers in every country to perform, and therefore 
cannot merit very extraordinary rec« mpence. Government, lays Swift, is a 
plain thing, and fitted to the capacity of many beads. 

It is inhuman to talk of a million ſterling a year, paid out of the public 
taxes of any country, for the ſupport of any individual, whilſt thouſands who 
are forced to contribute thereto, are pining with want, and ftruggling with 
miery. Government does not confiſt in a contraſt between priſons and palaces, 
between poverty and pomp; it is not inſtituted to rob the needy of his mite, 
and increaſe the wretchedneſs of the wretched. —But of this part of the ſub- 
ject I ſhall ſpeak hereafter, and confine myſelf at preſent to political obſer- 
vation | b | 

When extraordinary power and extraordinary pay are allotted to any indi- 
vidual in a government, he becomes the center, round which every kind of 
corruption generotes and forms. Give to any man a million a year, and add 
thereto the power of creating and diſpoſing of places, at the expence of a 
country, and the Jiberties of that country are no longer ſecure. What is 
celled the ſpler dor of a throne is no other than the corruption of the fate, 
It is made up of a band of paraſites, living in luxurious indolence, out of the 
public taxes. 

When once ſuch a vicious ſyſtem is eſtabliſhed , it becomes the guard and 
otection of all inferior abuſes. The man who is in the receipt of a mil- 
on a year is the laſt pe:ſon to promote a ſpirit of reform, leſt, in the event, 
it ſhould reach to himſelf, It is always hi intereſt to defend inferior abuſes, 
as io many out- works to protect the citadel ; and in this ſpecies of political 
fortificat on, all the parts bave ſuch a common dependance that it is never to 


be expected they will attack each other ®, Monarchy 


RY 


monarchy could not be miftaken in France ; but it ſeems, that the ariftocracy 
of Berne applied it to themſelves, and haye fince prohibited the reading of 
French news-papers. | 

t is ſcarcely poſſible to touch on any ſubject, that will not ſuggeſt an il- 
huſion to ſome corruption in governments. The hmile of © fortifications,”* 


un fortuna ely involves with it a «ircurnſtance, which is directly in point with 


the att- t above alluded to. 

Among the numerous inſtanees of abuſe which have been acted or protected 
by governments, ancient or modern, there is not a greater than that of quarter 
ing a man aud bis hcirs upon the public, to be maintained at its expence. 

Humanity 
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Monarchy would not have continued ſo many ages in the world, had it not 
been for the abuſes it protects. It is th maſter fraud, which thelters all 
otners. By admitting a participation of the ſpoil, it makes 1ticlf friends; and 
when it ceaſes to do this, it wiil ceaſe to be the idol of courtiers. | 

As the principle on which conſt tutions are now formed re;efts all heredi- 
tary pretenſions to government, it allo tejects ali that cata] (gue of aſiumptions 
known by the name of prerogatives. 

If there is any government where prerogatives might with apparent ſafety 
be entruſted to any individual, it is in the fateral government of America, 
The Prefident of the United States of America is ek cted only tor four years, 
He is not only reſponſible in the general ſenſe of the word, but a particular 
mode is laid down in the conſtitution for trying m. He cannot be elected 
under thirty-five years of age; and he mult be a native of the country. 

Ina compariſon of theſe caſes with the gov-1nment of England, the dif- 
ference when applied to the latter amounts to an abſurcity, Ja England the 
perſon who exerciſes prerogative is often a foreigner ; always half a toreigner, 
and always married to a foreigner, He 1s never in full natural or pol ical 
connection with the country, is not reſponſible for auy thing, and becomes of 
age at eighteen years; yet ſuch a perſon is perniitted to torm forcign al- 
liances, without even the knewirege of the nation, and to make war and 
peace without its conſent, : 

But this is not all. Though ſuch a perſon cannot diſpoſe of the gov: rn- 
ment, in the m:nner of a teitator, he diftates the marriage conneAi«ns, 
which, in effect, accomplithes a great part of the ſame end. He cannot di- 
realy bequeath balf the government to Pruflia, but he can form a Marriage 
partnerſhip that will fprodcuce almoſt the fame th:ng.. Under ſuch circum=- 
ſtances, it is happy for England that ſhe is not ſituated on the continent, or 
ſhe might, like Holland, tall under the dictatorſtup of P:ufſi-, Holland, by 
marti ge, is as effectually governed by Pruſſia, as if the oid ryrarny of be- 
questhing the government had been the means. 

The preſidency in America, (or, as it is ſometimes called, the executive,) 
is the only office from which a foreigrer is excluded, ard in England it is the 
only one to which he is admitted, A foreigner cannot be a member of par- 
lament but he may be what is called a king. It there js any rcaten for ex- 
cluding foreigners, it ought to be from thoſe offices where niet can moſt 
be ated, and where, by uniting every bias ot intereſt and attachment, the 
truſt is beſt ſecured, 5 
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Humanity dictates a proviſion for the poor; but by what rght, moral or 
political, does any government aſſume to ſav, that the prrfon called the Puke 
of Richmond, ſhall be maintained by the public; Vet, if common report is 
true, not a begger in London can purchaſe his wretchea pittance or coalr 
without paying toads the Civil liſt of the Duke of Richmond. Were the 
whole produce of this impoſition but a ſhilling a year, the iniquitous prin- 
ciple would be till the ſame 3 but when it amoonts as it is ſaid to do, to not 
leſs than twenty thouſand pounds per ann. the enormity is tov ſerjuus to be 
permitted to remain—This is one of the effects of monarchy and ariſto- 
« . 

n ſtating this caſe, I am led by no perſonal diſlike, Though I think it 
mean in any man to live upon the public, the vice originates in the gove:n- 
ment; and ſo general is it become, that whether the parties are in the miniſ- 
tee of / cach other, - 85 
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Bt as nations proceed in the great buſiueſs of forming conflitutions, they 
wiilexamine with more preciſion into the nature and buſineſs of that depart- 
ment which is called the executive. What the I-giſlative and judicial depart - 
ments are, every one can ſee; but with reſpeQ to wha!, in Europe, is called 
the executive, as diſtin from thoſe two, it is either a pol:tical ſuperfluity or a 
chos of unknown things, 

Some kind of official «epartment; to which reports ſhall'be made from the 
differeut parts of a nat.on, or from abroad, to be laid before the n:tional te- 
prelernatives, is all that is neceflary ; but there is no confiſtency in calling 
this the executive; netheir can it be conſidered in any other light than as in- 
ferior to the lig Native, Ihe ſovereięn authority in any country is the power 
of making laws, and every thing elſe is an official department, 

Next to the arrangement ot che principles and the organization of the 
ſeveral parts of a conſt tution, is the proviſion to be ma e for the ſupport of 
the perſons to whom the nauon {hall confice the adminiſtration of the cen- 
Fitutional powers. 

A nation can have no right to the time and a cnt of any. perſon at hi; 


o n expence, whom it may chooſe to employ or entruſt in any department 


what-ver ; neither can any reaſon be given for making provifoa for the ſup- 
per? of any one part of a gov-rnment and not for the other. | 

Bu', admitting that the honour cf being entruſted with. any part of a. 
government is to be conſiceted a ſufflcicnt reward, it ought to be ſo to 
every perſon alike, If the m2mbers of the leg ſlature of any country are to- 
ſerve at their own expence, that which is called the exccutive, whether mo- 
narchica), or by any other name, ought to ſerve in like manner. It is incon- 
ſtent to pay the one, and accept he ſervice of the other gratis. 

In America, every department in the government is decently pr wided 
for; but no one is extr vagantly paid. Every member of Congreſs, and 
of the aſſemblies, is allowed a ſufficiency for his expences. ws in 
England, a molt prodigal proviſion is made for the ſupport of one par: 
of the government, and none for the other; the conſequence of which 
is, that the one is furniſhed with the means of corruption, and the other 
is put into the condition of being corrupted. Leſs than a fourth part 


of ſuch expence, app ied as it is in America, wonld remedy a great part 


of the corruption. 

Another reform in the American conſtitutions, is the exploding all 
oaths of perſonality, The oath of allegiance in America is to the nation 
only. The putting any individual as a figure for.a nation is improper. 
The happineſs of a nation is the ſuperior object, and therefore the inten- 
fon of an oath of | allegiance ought not to be obſcured by being, 
figuratively taken, to, or in the name of, any perſon. Ihc oath, called the 
civic oath, in France, viz. the © nation, the law, and abe king,” is impro- 

r. If taken at all, it ought to be as in America, to the nation only. 
The law may or may not be good ; but in this place it cau have no other 

,caning, than as being conducive to the happineſs of the nation, and 
nercſore is included in it. Ihe remainder of the oath» is improper, on. 
ground, that all per ſonal oaths ought to be aboliſhed. They are the 
mains of tyranny on one part, and ſla very on the other; and the name 
the Car Aro ought not to be iptroduced to witneſs the degradation 
'+ his creation; or it taken, as is already mentioned, as figurative of the 
tion, it is in this place redundant. But whatever apology may be 
no. for oaths at the firſt eſtablihment of a goye:nment, they ought. 
Vot to be permitted afterwards, If a government requires tho ſupport of. 
® -» | 
7 oaths, 
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eaths, it is a ſign that it is not worth ſupporting, and ought not to be ö 


2 Make government what it ought to be, and it will ſup- 
ort itſelf. 

« To conclude this part of the ſubjedt: — One of the greateſt improve 
ments that has been made for the perpetual ſecurity and progreſs of con- 
ſtitutional liberty, is the proviſion which the new conſtitutions make for 
occalionally reviſing, altering, and amending them. 

The principle upon which Mr. Burke formed his political creed, that 
« of binding and controuling poſterity to the end of time, and of renouncing and abdi- 
«cating the right: of all poſterity for ever, is become too deteſtable to bs 
made a ſubject of debate; and, therefore, I paſs. it over with no other 
notice than expoſing it. 

Government is but now beginning to be known. Hitherto it has been 
the mere exerciſe of power, which forbad all effectual enquiry into rights, 
and grounded icfelf wholly on poſſeſſion. While the enemy of liberty 
was its judge, the progreſls cf its principles muſt have been ſmall indeed. 

The conſtitutions of America, and allo that of France, have either 
aftixcd a period ſor their reviſion, or laid down a mode by which improv- 
ments ſhall be made. It is perhaps impoſſible to eſtabliſh any thing that 
combines principles with opinzons and practice, which the.progreſs of cir- 
cumſtances, through a length of years, will not in fome meaſure derange, 
er render inconſiſtent; and, therefore, to prevent inconveniences accumu- 
lating, till they diſcourage reformations, or provoke revolutions, it is beſt 


to provide the means of regulating them as they occur. The Rights. of 


Man are the rights of all generations of men, and cannot be monopolized 
by any. That which is worth following, will be follewed for the fake 
of its worth; and it is in this that its ſecurity lies, and not in any con- 
ditions with which it may be eucumbered. When a man leaves property 
to his heirs, he does not connect it with an obligation that they ſhall 
accept > Why then ſhould we do otherwile with reſpet to confti- 
tutions 

The beſt conſtitutions that could now be deviſed, coſiſtent with the 
condition of the preſent moment, may be far ſhort of that excellence which 
a few years may afford. There is a morning of reaſon riſing upon man on 
the ſubject of government, that has not appeared before. As the bar- 
hariſm of the preſent old governments expire, the moral condition of na- 
tions, with reſpect to each other, will be changed. Man will not be 
brought up with the ſavage idea of conſidering his ſpecies, as his enemy, 
hecauſe the accident of birth gave the individuals exiſtence in countries 
ditinguiſhed by different names; and as conſtitutions. have always ſome 
relation to external as well as to domeſtic circumitances, the means of 
benefiting by every change, forcign or domeſtic, ſhould be a part of every 
conſtitution. 

We already ſee an alteration in the national difpoſition of England and 
France towards cach other, which, when we look back to only. a few 
2 is itſelf a revolution. Who could have foreſten, or who would 

ve believed, that a French National Aſſembly would ever. have been a 
popular toaſt in, England, or that a friendly alliance of the two nations 
ſhould become the wiſh of either. It ſhews, that man, were he not cor» 
rupted by governments, is naturally the friend of man, and that human 
nature is not. of itſelf vicious, That ſpirit of: jealouſy and ferocity which 
the governments of the two countries inſpired, and whick they rendered 
— to the purpoſe of taxation, is now yielding to the dictates of 
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reaſon, intereſt, and humanity, The trade of courts is beginning to be 
underſtood; and the afeCution of myſtery, with all the artificial ſorcery 
by which they impoſed upon mankind, 1s on the decline. It has received 
its death- wound; and though it may linger, it will expire. 

Government ought to be as much open to improvement as as any thing 
which appertains to man; in cd of which, it has been monopolized from 
age to age by the mo#?t ignorant aud vicious of the human race. Need we 
any other proot of their wretched management, than their exceſs of debts 
and taxes with which every nation groans, and the quarrels into which 
they have percipitatcd the world ? 
uit emerging from iuch a barbarous condition, it is too ſoon to de- 


termine to what cxtent of improvement government my yet be carried. 


For what we can foreſee, al: Europe may form but one great republic, 
and man be free of the whole. 


CHAP. V. 


WAYS AND MEANS OF TMPROVING THE CONDITION OF EUROPE, 
INTERSPERSED WITH MISCELLANEOUS ONMSERYATIONS., 


N contemplating a ſubject that embraces with equatorial maguitude 

the whole region of humanity, it is impoſlible to confine the purſuit in 
one ſingle direction. It takes ground on every character and condition 
that appertains to man, and blends the individeal, the nation, and the 
world. | 

From a ſmall fpark, kindled in America, a flame has ariſen, not to be 
extinguiſhed. Without conſuming, like the Uma Ratio Regum, it winds 
its progreſs from nation to nation, and conquers by a lilent operation. 
Man finds himſelf changed, he ſcarcely perceives how, He acquires a 
knowledge of his rights by attending juſtly to his intereſt, and diſcovers 
in the event, that the ſtrength and powers of deſpotiſm conſiſt wholly in 
the fear of reſiſting it, and that, in order © zo be free, it is ſufficient that 
be will: it.” | 

Having, in all the preceding parts of this work, endeavoured to eſtablifh 
a ſyſtem of principles as a baſis on which goverment ought to be erected, 
I ſhall proceed in this, to the ways and means of rendering them into prac- 
tice, But in order to introduce this part of the ſubject with more propri- 
ety and ſtronger effect, ſome preliminary obſervations, deducible from, or 
- conneiRted with, thoſe princip es, are neceſſary, 

Whatever the form or conſtitution of government may be, it ought to 
dave no other object than the genera! happineſs. When, inſtcad of this, 
it operates to create and increaſe wretchedneſs in any of the parts of 
ſociety, it is on a wrong ſyſtem, and reformation is neceſſary. 

Cuttomary language has clafied the condition of man under the two 
deſcriptious of civilized and uncivilized life. To the one it has aſcribed 
felicity and affivence; to the other hardſhip and want, But however 
our imagination may be impreſſed by painting and compariſon, it is 


nevertheleſs true, that a great portion of mankind, in what are called 


civilized countries, are in a ſtate ob poverty and wretchednels far below 
me conditionot an Indian. I ſpgak not of one country, but of all. It is 
ſo in England, it is ſo all over Europe. Let us enquire into the cauſe, 

I It lies not in any natural delect in che principles of civilization, 2 
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reventing thoſe principles having an univerſal operation; the con- 
3 of which is, a perpetual ſyſtem of war and expence, that drains 
the country, and defcats the general felicity of which civilization is 
capable. 

All the European governments (France now excepted) are conſtructed 
not on he principle of univerſal civilization, but on the reverie of it. 
So far as thoſe governments relate to each other, they are in the ſame 
condition/as we conceive of ſavage uncivilized life ; they put themiclves 
beyond the law, as well of God as of man, and are, with reſpect to prin- 
ciple and reciprocal conduct, like ſo many individuals in a itate of nature. 

The inhabitants of every country, under the civilizatio:. of laws, eauly 
civilize together; but governments being yet in an uncivilized itate, and 
almoſt continually at war, they pervert the abundance which civilized life 
produces to carry on the uncivilized part to a greater extent. By thus 
engraſting the barbariſm of government upon the internal civilization of 
a country, it draws from the latter, and more eſpecially from the poor, 
a great portion of thoſe earnings, which ſhould be applied to their own 
ſubliſtence and comfort. —Apart from all reflections of morality and phi- 
loſophy, it is a melancholy ſact, that more than one-fourth oi the labour 
of mankind is annually conſumed by this barbarous ſyitem. | 

What has ſerved to continue this evil, is the pecuniary advantage which 
all the governments in Europe have found in keeping up this ſtate of un- 
civilization. It affords to them pretences for power and revenue, for which 
there would be neither occaſion nor apology, if the circle of civilization 
was rendered compleat. Civil government alone, or the government of 
laws, is not productive of pretences for many taxes; it operates at home, 
directly under the eye of the country, and precludes the poſſibility of 
much impoſition, Bat when the ſcene 1s laid in the uncivihzrd contention 
of governments, the field of pretences is enlarged, and the country, being no 
longer judge, is open to every impoſition which governments pleaſe to act. 

Not a thirtieth, ſcarcely a fortieth, part of the taxes which are raiſed in 
England are either occaſioned by, or applies to, the purpoſes of civil go- 
vernment, It is not difficult to ſee, that the whole which the actual go- 
vernment does in this reſpect, is to enact laws, and that the country ad- 
miniſters and executes them, at its own expence, by means of magiſtrates, 
juries, ſeſſions, and aſſfize, over and above the taxes which it pays. 

In this view of the caſe, we have two diſtinct character, of govern» 
ment; the one the civil government, or the government of laws, which 
operates at home, the other the court or cabinet government, wh ch operates 
abroad, on the rude plan of uncivilized life; the one attended with little 
charge, the other with bound leſs extravagance; and ſo diſtinct are the two, 
that if the larger were to ſink, as it were by a ſudden oper ing of the earth, 
and totally diſappear, the former would = be deranged. It would fill 
proceed, becauſe it is the common intereſt of the nation that it ſhould, and 
all the means are in practice. 

Revolutions, then, have for their object, a change in the moral condi- 
tion of governments, and with this change the burthen of public taxes 
will leſſen, and civilization will be left to the enjoyment of that abundance, 
of which it is now deprived, 

In contemplating the whole of this ſubject, I extend my v.ews into the 
department of commerce, In all my puvlications, where the matter would 
admit, I have been an advocate for commerce, becauſe I am a friend to its 
effects. It is a pacific ſyſtem, operating to cordialize mankind, by rendering 
nations, 
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nations, as weil as individuals, uſeful to each other. As to mere theoreti- 
cal reformation, I have never preached it up, The moſt eff- Qual proceſs is 
that of improving the condition of man by means of bis intereſt; and it 
is on this ground that I take my ha: d. 

If commerce were permitted to act to the univerſal extent it is capable, 
it would extirpate the ſyſtem of war, and produce a revolution in the unci- 
vilized ſtate of governments. The invention of commerce has ariſen ſince 
thoſe governmenis began, and is the greateſt approach towards univerſal ci- 
vilization, that has yet been made by any means not immediately flowing 
from moral principles. : 

Whatever has a tendency to promote the civil intercourſe of nations, by 
an exchange of benefits, is a ſubject as worthy of philoſophy as of poli- 
tics. Commerce is no q her than the traffic of two individuals, multiplied 
on a ſcale of numbers; an by the ſame rule that nature intended the in- 
tercourſe of two, ſhe intended that of all, For this purpoſe ſhe bas diſ- 
tributed the matcrials of manufaftures and commerce, in various and diſ- 
tant parts of a nation of the world; and as they cin-ot be procured by war 
iſe cheap'y or ſo comm?0i»uſly as by com nerce, the has rendered the letter 
the means of extirpating the former. 

As the two are nearly the oppoſites of each other, con ſeguent'y the un- 


civil zed ftate of European governments is inijur:0us to commerce. Every | 


kind of deſtruction or embarraſſment ſerves to leſſen the cuantiry, and it 
matters but little in what part of the commercial world the feduction be- 
g':s. Like blood, it cannot be taken from any of the parts, without being 
taken from te whole maſs in circulation, and all pa'take of the lots. 
When the ability in any natien to buy is deſtroyed, it equally involves the 


teller. Could the government of England deftroy the commerce of a'l o' ter 


pation*, ſhe would moſt effeAtually ruin her own, 

It is poſſible that a nation may be the carrier for the world, but (is 
cannot be the merchant. She cannot be the ſeller and the buyer of her on 
merchandize. The ability to buy muſt cefide out of herſelf; aud, therefore, 
the proſperity of any e mmercial nation is regulated by the proſ;eri'y of 
the reſt, If they are poor ſhe cannot be rich, and her con'ition, be it 
what it may, is an index of the beight of the commercial tide of other 
nations. 42 ; 

That the principles of commerce, and its univerſal oreration may be 
underſtood, without underſtanding the practice, is a poſition that reaſon will 
not deny; and it is on this ground only that I argue the ſubject. It is one 
thing in the counting houfe, in the world it is another, With refpect to its 
operation it muſt necefaily be contemplated as a recipre tal thing; that only 
one half its powers refides within the nation, and that the whole is as ef- 
feaually deſtroyed by ceftroying the half that refides- without, as if the 
deſtruction had been commitged on that which is within; for neither can 
act without the other. 78 f 

When in the laſt, as well as in former wars, the commerce of England 
ſuak, it was becouſe the general quantity was lefſened every where; and it 
now riſes, becauſe commerce is ia a riſing ſtate in every nation. If Eng- 
Had, at this day, irsports and exports more than at any former period, the 
nations with which ſhe trades muſt neceſſarily do the ſame ; her impor: s are 
their exports, and vice verſa. | 

There can be no ſuch thing as a nation flouriſhing alone in commerce; ſhe 
can only participate; and the deſtruction of it in any part muſt neceſtarily 
affect all, When, therefore, governments arc at war, the attack is made 
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udon the common ſtock of commerce, and the conſequence is the fame as 
if each had attacked his own, 

The preſent increaſe of commerce is not to be attributed to miniſters, or 
to any political contrivances, but to its own na ural operations in conſe- 
quence of peace, The regular markets had been deſtroyed, the channels of 
trade broken up, the high road of the ſeas infeſted with robbers of every 
nation, and the attention of the world called to other objects. Thoſe in- 
terruptions have ceaſei, and peace has reſtored the deranged condition of 
things to their procer order “. | 

It is worth remarking, that every nation reckons the balance of trade in 
its own favour; and therefore ſomething muſt be irregular in the common 
ideas upon this ſubject, 

The fact, however, is true, according to what is called a balance; and 
it is from this cauſe that comme:ce is univerſally ſupported, Every nation 
feels the advantage, or it would abandon the practice: but the deception 
lies ia the mode of making up the accounts, and in attributing what are 
celled profits to a wrong cauſe, 

Mr. Pitt has ſometimes amuſed himſelf, by ſhewing what be called a 
balance of trade from the cuſtom-hovſe books, This mode of calculation 
not only affor is no rule that is true, but one that is falſe. 

In the fir't place, Every cargo that departs from the cuſtom-houſe, av- 
pears on the books as an export; zn“, according to the cuſtom-houſe ba- 
lance, the lofT-s at (ez, and by foreign failures, are all reckoned on the 
ſide of profit, becauſe they appear as exports, 

Secondly, Becauſe the importation by the ſmuggling trade does not ap- 
pear on the cuſtpm-houtſe books, to arrange againſt the exports, 

No balance. therefore, as applying to ſuperior advantages, can be drawn 
from thoſe documents ; and we examine the natural operation of commerce, 
the idea is fa'lacious; and if true, would ſoon be injurious, The great 
ſupport of commerce conſiſts in the balance being a level of benefits among 


all nations, 


Two merchants of different nations trading together, will both become 
rich, and each makes the balance in his own tay»ur ;z conſequently, they da 
not get rich out of cich other; and it is the ſame with reſpeR to the 
nations in which they refide, The caſe muſt be, tht each nation muſt 
get rich out its own means, and increaſes that riches by ſomething which 
it procures from another in exchanze, 

If a m+1chant in England tencs an article of Engliſh manufa@ture abroad, 
which cuſts him a ſhilling at home, and imports ſo nething which ſells for 
two, he makes a bilance of one ſhilling in his own favour: but this is 
not gained out of the foreign nation or th: foreign merchant, for he alſo 
does the ſame by the article he receives, and neither has balance of advan- 
tage upon the other. The original value of the two articles in their proper 


„* 


* In America, the increaſe of commerce is greater in proportion than in 
England, It is, at this time, at leaſt one half mote than at any period prior 
to the revolution. The greateſt number of veſſels cleared out of the port 
of Philadelphia, before the commencement of the war, was between eight 
and nine hundreds, In the year 1788, the number was upwards of twelve 
hundred. As the tate of Pennſylvania is eſtim ted as an eighth part of the 
United States in population, the whole number of veſlels muſt now be 
nearly ten thouſand, 
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countries were but two ſhillings ; but by changing their places, they acquire 
a new idea of value, equal io double what they had at firſt, and that in- 
creaſed value is equally divided. 

There is nootherwiſe a balance on fgreign than on domeſtic commerce, 
The merchants of London and Newcaſtle trade on the ſame principles, as 
if they reſided in different nations, and make their balances in the ſame 
manner: yet London does not get rich out of Newcaſtle, any more than New. 
caſtle out of London: but coals, the merchand ze uf Neacalti-, have an adi- 
tional value at London, and London merchan ſize has the fame at Newcattic, 

Though the principle of all commerce is the tame, the domeſtic, in a 
national view, is th: part the moſt beneficial 3 becauſe the whole of the ad- 
vantages, on both fid s, refts within the nation; wherea , in foreign come 
merce, it is only a participation of one half. 

The moſt unprofitable of all commerce is that connected with for:ign do- 
minion, To a few individuals it — be benefici:l, merely becauſe it is 
commerce; but to the nation it is a loſt. The expeice of maintaining do— 
minion more than abſorbs the profits of any trade, It does not increale the 
general quantity in the won ld, but operates to leiſen it; and as a greater mats 
would be alloat by relinquiſhing dominipn, the participation without the ex» 
pence would be more v uadle than a gfeater quantity with it, | 

Bot it is impoſſible to engrois commerce by doninion, and therefore it 
is till more fallacious. It cannot exiſt in confined channels, and necetTarily 
breaks out by regula- or irregular means, that defeat the attemp'; and 19 
ſacceed wouid be Riil worſe, France, fiance the revolution, has been more 
than indifferent as to foreign poſſt ſſions; and other nations will become the 
ſame, when (hey inveſtigate the ſubject with reſpect to commerce. 

To the expence of dominion is to by added that of navies, and when the 
amount of the two are ſubtracted fro the profits of commerce, it will ap- 
pear, that what is called the balance f trade, even admitting it to exif}, is 
got enjoyed by the nation, but abſorbed by the government. 

The idea of having navies for the protection of commerce is deluſive. It 
is putting the means of deſlruction for the means of protect on. Commerce 
needs no other protection than the reciprocal intereſt which every nation 
feels in ſupporting it—it is common ſtock—it exiſts by a balance of advan» 
tages to all; and the only interruption it meets, is from the preſent uncivi- 
hzed fizte of governments, and which it is common intereſt to re for n. 

Quitting this ſubject, I now proceed to other matters, —As it is neceſſary 
to include England in the ptoſpect of a general reformation, it is proper to 
enquire into the deſects of its government, It is only by each nat on re- 
forming its own, that the whole can be imrroved, and the full benefit of te- 
furmation enjoyed. Only partial advantages can fiow from partial teforms. 

France and England are the only two countries in Europe where a 1efor- 
mation in government could have ſucceſsfuily begun. The one ſecure by 
the occan, and the other by the immenſity of its internal ſtrength, could de- 
ſy the malignancy of foreign d-ſpotiſm. But it is with revolutions as with 
commerce, the advaniages increaſe by their becoming general, and double 
to either what each wou'd receive alone. 


* When I ſaw Mr. Pitt's mode ot eflimating the belance of trade, in“ 
one of his parliamentary ſpeeches, he appeared to. me to knyw nothing of 
the nature and intereſt of commerce; and no man has more wantonly tor- 
tured it than h'mtelf, During a period of peace, it has been havocked with 
the calamities of war. Three times has it been thrown into (agnation, and 
the veſſels unmanned by imprefling, withia leſs than four years of peace. 

| As 
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As a new ſyſtem is now opening to the view of the world, the European 
courts are plotting to counteract it, Alliances, contrary to all former ſyſ- 
tems, ate agitating, and a common intereſt of courts is forming againſt the 
common intereſt of man, This combinat.on draws a line that runs through- 
out Europe, and preſents a cauſe ſo entirely new, as to exclude all calcu- 
lations from former circumſtances. While deſpotiſm warred with deſpotiſm, 
man had no intereit in the conteſt 5; but in a cauſe that unites the ſoldier 
with the citizen, and nation with nation, the defpotiſm, of courts, though 
it feels the danger, and meditaces revenge, is atraid to firike, 

No queſtion has ariſen within the records of hiſtory that preſſed with the 
importance of the preſeat, It is not whether this or that party ſhall be in 
or out, or Whig or Tory, or Ligh or low ſhail prevail; but whether man 
ſhall inherit, his rights, and univerſal civilization tke place? Whether the 
fruits of his labours ſhall be enjoyed by himſelf, or conſumed by the profli- 
tacy of governments ? Whether robbery ſhall be baaiſhed from courts, and 
wretchedne(s from countries? 

When, ia countries that are called civilized, we ſec age going to the 
workhouſe and youth to the gallows, ſomething muſt be wrong in the ſyſ- 
tem of government, It would ſeem by the exterior appearance of ſuch 


countries, that all was happineſs; but there lies hidden from the eye of 


common obſervation, a mals of wretchedneſs that has ſcarcely any other 
chance, thin to expire in poverty or infa ny. Its entrance into life is marked 
with the preſage of its fate; and until this is remedied, it is in vain to puniſh. 

Civil g-vernment does not conſiſt in executions; but in making that pro- 
viſion for the inſtruction of youth, and the ſupport of age, as to exclude, as 
much as poſſible, profligacy from the one, and deſpair from the other, In- 
Read of this, the reſources of a country are laviſned upon kings, upon 
courts, upon hirelings, impoſtors, and proſtitutes z and even the poor them- 
ſelves, with all their wants upon them, are compelled to ſupport the fraud 
that oppreſſes them. | I 

Why is it that ſcarcely any are executed but the poor? The ſact is u 
proof, amng other things, of a wretchedneſs in their condition. Bred up 
without morels, and caſt upon the world without a proſpect, they are the 
expoſed ſacrifice of vice and legal barbarity, The millions that are ſuper- 
fluouſly waſted upon governments, are more than ſufficient to reform thoſe 
evils, and to benefit the condition of every man in a nation, not included 
within the parlieus of a court, This | hope to make appear in the progreſs 
of this wok. f 

It is the nature af compaſſion to aſſociate with misfortune, In taking up 
this ſubje& I ſeek no recompence—l f-ar no contequence. Fortified with 

t proud integrity, that diſd. ins to triumph or to yield, 1 will advocate 
the Rights of Man. | 

It is to my advantage that I have ſerved an apprenticeſhip tolife, I know 
the valu* of moral inſtruction, and I have ſeen the danger of the contrary. 

At an ea ly period, little more than ſixteen yrars of age, raw and adven- 
turous, and heated with the falſe heroiſm of a maſter® who had ſerved in a 
man of war, I began the carver of my own fortune, and entered on 
board the Terrible, Privateer, Captain Death. From this adventure I was 
happily prevented by the aff Qtionate and moral remonſtrance of a good 
father, who, from his own habits of lite, being of the Quaker profeſſion, 
muſt begin to look upon me as loft. . But the impreſſion, much as it affected 
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at the time, began to wear away, and I entered afterwards in the King of 
Pruſſia Privateet, Captain Mendez, and went with her to ſea, Yet, from 
ſuch a beginning, and wich all the inconvenitnte of early life aziin't me, I 
am proud to ſay, hat with a perſeverance undiſmaycd by d:fficul.ies, a diſ- 
intereſtedneſs that compelled reſpect, I have not oniy contribut d to raiſe a 
new empire inthe world, founded ou a new. ſyſtem of government, but I 
have arrived at an eminence in political lite: ature, the woſt difficult of all 
lines to ucceed and excel in, which ariſtocracy, with all its aids, has not 
been aple to tt ach or to rival. 

Knowing my own heart, and feeling myſelf, as I now do, ſuperior to all 
the ſkirm th ot party, the inveteracy of intereſted or miſtaken opponents, 
I anſwer not to falſhood or abuſe, but proceed to the defects of the Engliſh 
government“. 


—— ——ä᷑ en” = — — 


Politics and ſelf-intereſt have been ſo uniformly connect, that the 
world, from be ng ſo often deceived, has a right to be ſuſpicious or poblic 
characters: tut with regard to myſe'f, lam perf ctly eaſy on this head, I 
did not, at firſt ſetting out in public life, nearly ſeventeen yed:s ago, turn my 
thoughts t tubjhAs of government from motives of intereſt ; and my con- 
duct from that moment to this, proves the taft. I ſaw an opportunity, in 
which I thought I could do ſome good, and 1 followed exactly what my 
heart dictated. I neither read books, nor ſtudied other people's opinions, 
I thought for myſelf. The caſe was this: 

During the ſulpenſion of the old governments in America, both prior to 
and at the breaking out of hoſtilities, 1 was ſtruck with the order and deco» 
rum with which every thing was conducted; and impreſſed with the idea, 
that a little more than what ſociety naturally performed, was all the govern- 
ment that was neceſſary; and that monarchy and ariſtocracy were frauds and 
impoſitions upon minkind. On theſe principles I publiſhed the pamphlet 
Common Senſe. The ſucceſs it met with was beyond aay thing fince the in- 
vention of printing. I gave the copy right up to every ſtate in the union, 
and the demand ran to not leſs than one hundred thouſand copies, I <onti- 
nued the ſubjeR in he ſame manner, under the title of the C- t, till the 
complete eſtabliſhment of the revolution. 

Aſter th: decliration ot independence. Con;reſs unanimouſly, and un- 
known to me, appointed me ſecretary in the foreign department, This was 
agreeable to me, becauſe it gave me the opportunity of ſeeing ioto the abi- 
lities of fore n courts, and their manner of doing buſineſs, But a miſun- 
cerſtanding . r;fing between Congreſs and me, reſpecting one of their com- 
miſſions, then in Europe, Mr. S las Deane, I reſigned the office, and decti- 
ned, at the ſame time, the pecuniary offers made me by the miniſters of 
France and Spain, M. Gerart and Don Juan Mirralles. 

I had by this 'ime ſo completely gained the ear and confidence of Ame. 
rica, and my own independence was become ſo viſibie as to give me a range 
in political writing, beyond, perhaps. what any man ever poſſeſſed in any 
country; and is more extraordinary, I held it undiminiſhed to the end of the 
war, and enjoy it in the ſame manner to the preſent moment. As my ob- 
ject wis not myſe:{, I ſet out wi h the determination, and happily with the 
diſpoſition, of net being moved by praiſe or cenſure, friendſhip or calumny, 
nor of being drawn from my purpoſe by any perional altercat on; and th: 
man who cannot do this, is not ſit for a public character. 
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T begin with charters and corporations. 

It is a perverſion of terms to ſay, that a charter gives rights. It operates 
by a contrary effect, that of taking rights away, Rights are inhereptly in 
all the inhabitants; but charters, by annulling thoſe rights in the majo- 
rity, leaie the right by excluſion in the hands of a few, If charters were 
conſtrued ſo as to expreſs in direct terms, ©* rbat every irhabitant, ul is 
« not a member of a corporation, all not exeriiſe the right of voting, tuch 
charters would, in the face be charters, net of rights, but of excluſion. The 
effect is the ſame under the form they now ſtand ; and the only perfors on 
whom they operate, ate p*rſons whom they exclude. Thoſe whoſe rights 
are guaranteed, by not being taken away, exerciſ: no other rights, than as 
members of the community they are entitled to wirhout a charter; and, 
therefore all charters have no other than an indirect negative operation, 
They do not give rights to A, but they make a difference in favour of A, 
by tak ng away the rights of B, and conſequently are inſtiuments of injuſ- 
tice, | 

But 

When the war ended, I went from Pailadeiphia to Bordeatown cn the 
eaſt bank of the Delaware, where | have a ſmall place. Congreſs was at 
this time at Prince- Town; fiſtren miles d ſtant ; and General . Waſhington 
had taken his head quarters t Rocky-Hill, within the neighbourhood of 
Congrelſ+, for the purvoſe of reſigning up his commiſſion, (the object for 
which he accepted it being accompliſhed,) and of retiring to private life. 
W hile he was on this buſineſs, he wroic me the letter which I tere ſubjoin, 

Rocky Hill, Sept. 10, 1783. 

T have learned fince | have been at this place, that you are at Borden- 
Town, Whether for the ſake of retirement or economy, I know not, Be 
it for either, for both, or Whatever it may, if you will come to this place, 
and partake with me, | ſhall be exce-dingly happy to fee you at it, 

Your preſence may remind Congreſs ot your paſt ſervices to this country 
and if is in y power to imprels them, commands my beſt exertions with 
freedom, as they will be rendered che»rfully by one, who entertains a lively 
ſenſe of the importance of your works, and who, with much pleaſure, iub- 
ſcribes himſelf, Your ſincere friend, 

G. WASHINGTON 

During the war, in the latter end of the year 1780, I formed to my- 
ſelf a delign of coming over to England; and communicated to General 
Creene, who was then in Fhiladelphia, on his route to the ſouthward, 
General Waſhington being then at too great a diſtance to communicate 
with immediately, I was ſtrongly impreſſed with the idea, that I could 
get over to England without being known, and only remain in ſafety till I 
could get out a publication, that I could open the eyes of the country with 
reſpect to the madneſs and ſtupidity of its government. I ſaw that the 
parties in parliament had pitted themſelves as far they could go, and could 
make no new impreſſions on each other. General Greene entered fully 
into my views; but the affair of Arnold and Andre happenning juſt after 
he changed his mind, and, under ſtrong apprehenſion of my ſafety, wrote 
very preſlingly to me from Anapolis, in Maryland, to give up the deſign, 
which, with ſome reluQance, I did. Soon after this I accompanied Col. 
Lawrens, ſon of Mr. Lawrens, who was then in the Tower, to France, 
on buſineſs from Congreſs, We landed at L'Orient; and while | re» 
mained there, he being gone forward, à circumitance occurred, chat — 
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But charters and corporations have a more extenſive evil efiet, than 
relates merely to elections. They are ſources of encleſs contentions in all 
places where they exiſt 3 and they leſſen the common rights of national 
ſociety. A native of England, urd r the operation of theſe charters and 
corporations, cannot be ſaid to be an Engliſhman in the full ſenſe of the 
word. He is not free of the nation, in the ſame manner that a French- 
man is free of France, and an American of America, His rights are cir- 
cumſcribed to the town, and in ſome caſes, to the pariſh of his birth; and 
all other parts, though in his native land, are to him as a foreign country, 
To acquire a reſidence in theſe, he muſt undergo a local naturalization by 
pu*chaſe, or he is forbidden or expelled the place, This ſpecies of feuda- 
lity is kept up to aggrancize the corporations at the ruin of towns; and 
he effect is viſible. 
The generality of corporation towns are in a ſtate of ſolitary decay, 
and prevented from further ruin, only by ſome circumſtance in their 
ſituation, ſuch as a navigable river, or a plentiful ſurrounding country. 
As population is one of the chief ſources of wealth, (for without it land 
itſelf has no value) every thing which operates to prevent it mult leſſen 
the value of property; and as corporations have not only this tendency, but 
directly this, effect, they cannot but be injurious. If any policy were to 
be followed, inſtead of that of general freedom, to every perſon to ſettle 
where he choſe, (as in France or America,) it would be more conſiſtent to 
give encouragement to new comers, than to preclude their admiſſion by 
exacting premiums from them “. | 

The 


— 


newed my former deſign. An Engliſh packet from Falmouth to New- 
York, with the government diſpatches on board, was brought into 
L'Orient. That a packet ſhould he taken, is no extraordinary a thing ; 
but that the diſpatches ſhould be taken with it, will ſcarcely be credited, 
as they are always ſung at the cabin window, in a * loaded with 
cannon- ball, and ready to be ſunk at a moment. The fact, however, 
is as I have ſtated it, for the diſpatches came into my hands, and I read 


gem: The captain of the Madame privateer, who ſpoke Engliſh, on 
coming up with the packet, paſſed himſelf for the captain of an Engliſh 
frigate, and invited the captain of the packet on board, which, when 
done, he ſent ſome of his own hands back, and ſecured the mail. But be 
the circumſtance of the capture what it may, I ſpeak with certainty as to 
the government diſpatches.” They were ſent up to Paris, to Count Ver- 
gennes, and when Col. Lawrens and myſelf returned to America, we 
took the originals to Congrels. 

By theſe diſpatches I faw into the ſtupidity of the Engliſh cabinet, far 
more than I otherwiſe could have done, and I renewed my former de- 
ſign. But Col. Lawrens was ſo unwilling to return alone; more eſpe- 
cially, as among other matters, we had a ci.arge of upwards of two hun- 
dred thouſand pounds ſterling in money, that I gave into his withes and 
finally gave up my plan. But 1 am now certam, that I could have exe 
cutee it, that it would not have been altogether unſucceſsful. 


towns, urfleſs we ſuppoſe thera to have ariſen out of, or been connected 
with, ſome ſpecies of garriſon ſervice. The times in which they | 1 
| juſtify 


them. The capture as I am informed ſucceeded by the following ſtrata- 


lt is diſũcult to account for the origin of charter and corporation 
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Tuc perſons moſt immediately intereſted in the abolition of corpora- 
tions, are the inhabitants of the towns where corporations are eſtabliſhed. 
The inſtances of Mancheſter, Birmingham, and Sheffield, ſhew by contraſt, 
the injury which thoſe Gothic inſtitutions are to property and com- 
merce. A ſcw examples may be found, fuch as that of London, whoſe 
natural and commercial advantage, owing to its ſituation on the Thames, 
is capable of bearing up againſt the political evils of a corporation; but 
in almoſt all other caſes the fatality is too viſible to be doubted or denied. 

Though the whole nation is not ſo directly afleted by the depreſſion of 
property in corporation towns as the inhabitants themſelves, it par- 
takes of the conlequence. By leſſening the value of property, the quan- 
tity of national commerce is curtailed, Every man is a cuſtomer in pro- 
portion to his ability; and as all parts of a nation trade with each other, 
whatever aſſects any of the parts, muſt neceſſarily communicate to 
the whole. | 

As one of the houſes of the Engliſh parliament is, in a great mea- 
ſure made up of elections from theſe corporations; and as it is unnatural 
that a pure . ſhould flow from a foul ſountain, its vices are but a 
continuation of the vices of its origin. A man of moral honour and good 
politi-al principles, cannot ſubmit to the mean drudgery and diſgracc ful 
arts, by which ſuch elections are carried. To be a ſucceſsful cancidate, 
he mutt be deftitute of the qualities that conſtitute à jult legiſlator : 
and being thus diſciplined to corruption by the mode of entering into 
parliament, it is not to be expected that the repreſentative ſhould be 
better than the man. 

Mr. Burke, in ſpeaking of the Fngliſh repreſentation, has advanced 
as bold a challenge as ever was given in the days of chivalry. «4 Our 
« repreſentation,” ſays he, has been found perfrelly edrguate to all the 
« purpoſes for which a repreſentation of the people can be deſired or de- 
« viſed. I defy,” continues he, „the enemies of our conſtitution to ſhew 
„the contraty.” This de:laration from a man, who has been in con- 
ſtant oppoſition to all the meaſur es of parliament the whole of bis political 
life, a year or two excepted, is moſt extraordinary; and, comparing 
him with himſelf, admits of no other alternative, than that he acted 
againſt his judgment us a member, or has declared contrary to it es 
an «uthor, 

But it is not in the repreſentation only that the defeRs lie, and thete- 
for I proceed in the next place to the ariſtocracy. 

What is called the Houſe of Peers, is conſtituted on a ground very 
ſimilar to that, againſt which there is a law in other caſes. It amounts 
to a combination of perſons in one common intereſt. No reaſon can be 
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juſtify this idea. The generality of thoſe towns have been garriſons; and 
the corporations were charged with the care of the gates of the towns, 
when no military garriſon was preſent; "Their refuſing or granting ad- 
miſſion to ſtrangers, which has produced the cuſtom of giving, felling, 
aud buying freedom, has more of the nature of garriſon authority than 
civil government. Soldiers are tree of all corporations throughout the 
nation, by the ſame propriety that every ſoldier is free of every garriſon, 
and no other perſons are, He can follow any employment, with the per- 


million of his officers, in any corporation town threughout the nation. 
: given, 
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given, why an houfe of legiſlation ſhould be compoſed entirely of men 
whoſe occupation conſiſts n letting landed property, than why it ſhoul4 
be compoſed of thoſe who hire, or of brewers, or bakers or any other 
ſeparate claſs of men. 

Mr. Burke calls this houſe, „the great ground and pillar of ſccurity to the 
< Janded intereſt.” Let us examine this idea. 

What pillar of ſecurity does the landed intereſt require more than any 
other intereſt in the ſtate, or what right has it to a diſtinct and ſepa- 
rate repreſentation from the general intereſt of a nation? The only ule to 
be made of this powe (and which it has always made) is to ward of 
taxes from itſelf, and throw the burthen upon {ſuch articles of couſump- 
tion by which itſelf would be leaſt aflecled 

That this has conſequence, (and will always be the conſequence of 
conſtructing governments on combinations) is evident with reipect to 
England, from the hiſtory of its taxes. oY 

Notwithitanding taxes have encreaſed and multiplied npon every article 
of conſumption, the land-tax, which more particularly affects this 
« pillar” has diminiſhed. In 1788, the amount of the landetax was 
I,950,000L. which is half a million leſs than it produced almoſt an hun- 
fred years ago, notwithſtanding the rentals are in many inſtances doubled 
ſince that period. 


Before the coming of the Hanoverians, the taxes were divided in 


nearly equal proportions between the land and articles of conſumption, 
The conſequence of which has been a conſtant encreaſe in the number 
and wretchedneſs of the poor, and in the ambunt of the poor-rates. Yet 
here again the burthen does not fall in equal proportions on the ariſtocracy 
with the reſt of the community. Their reſidences, whether in town 
or country, are not mixed with the habitations of the poor. They live 
apart ſrom diſtreſs, and the expence of relieving it. It is in manufac- 
turing towns and labouring villages that thoſe burthens preſs the hca- 
vieſt; in many of which it is one claſs of poor ſupporting another. 

Several of the moſt heavy and productive taxes are ſo contrived, as to 
give an exemption to this pillar, thus ſtanding in its defence. Ihe tax 
upon beer brewed for ſale does not affect the ariſtocracy, who brew their 
own beer free of this duty, It falls only on thoſe who have not con- 
veniency or ability to brew, and who mult purchaſe it in ſmall quantitics, 
But what will mankind think of the juſtice of taxation, when they 
know, that this tax alone, from which the ariſtocracy are from circunm- 
ſtances exempt, is nearly equal to the whole of the land-tax, being in the 
year 1788, and it is not leſs now, 1,666,152F. and with its proportion ot 
the taxet on malts and hops, it exceeds it.— That a ſingle article, thus 
partially conſumed, and that chiefly by the working part, ſho 1d be 
ſubject to a tax, equal to that on the whole rental of a nation, 18, perhaps, 
a fact not to be paralleled in the hiſtories of revenues. : 

This is one of the conſequences reſulting from an houſe of legiſlation, 
compoſed on the ground of a combination of common intereſt ; for what- 
ever their ſeparate politics as to parties may be, in this they are united. 
Whether a combination act to raiſe the price of any article for ſalc, or 
the rate of wages; on whether it acts to throw taxes from itſelf upon 
another claſs of the community, the principle and the effe& are the lame; 
and 8 one be illegal, it will be difficult to ſhew that tho other ought 
to exit, . 

It is to no uſe to ſay, that taxes are firſt propoſed in the houſe of cum. 
mon! } 
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mom; for as the other houſe has always a negative, it can always defend 
itſelf; and it would be ridiculous to ſuppoſe that its acquieſcence in the 
meaſures to be propoſed were not underitood before hand. - Beſides which, 
it has obtained ſo much influence by borough-traffic, and ſo many of its 
relations and connections are diſtributed on both ſides of the commons, as 
to give it, beſides an abſolute negative in one houſe, a preponderancy in 
the other, in all matters of common concern. 

It is ditficult to diſcover what is meant by the landed intereſt, if it does 
not mean a combingtion of ariſtocratical land-holders, oppoſing their own 
pecumary intereſt to that of the farmer, and every — Tory trade, com- 
merce, and manufacture. In all other reſpects it is the only intereſt that 
needs no partial protect ion. It enjoys the general protection of the 
world, Every individual, high or low, is intcreſted in the fruits of the 
earth ; men, women, and children, of all ages and degrees, will turn out 
to alliſt the farmer, rather than a harveſt ſhould not be got in; and they 
will not act thus by any other property. It is the only one for which the 
common prayer of mankind is put up, and the only one that can never 
fail from the want of means. It is the intereſt, not of the policy, but of 
the exiſtence of man, and when it ceaſes he mult ceaſe to be. 

No other intereſt in a ration ſtands on the ſame united tupport. Com- 
m-*rce, manufactures, arts, ſciences, and every thing elſe, compared 
with this, are ſupported but in parts. Their proſpericy or their decay 
has not the ſame univerſal influence, When the vallies laugh and firg, 
it is not the farmer only, but all creation that re oices, It is a proſperity tlat 
excludes all envy; and this cannot be ſaid cf any thing elſe. 

Why then does Mr. Buike talk of his houſe of peers, as the pillar of 
the landed intereſt ? Were that pillar to fink into the earth, the ſame landed 
property wou!d continue, and the ſame ploughing, ſewing, and reaping 
wauld go on. The ariſſocracy are not the farmers who work the land, and 
raiſe the produce, but arc the mere conſumers of the rent; and when com- 
pared with the active world, are the drones, a ſeraglio of males, who 
neither collect the honey, nor form: the hive, but exiſt only for lazy en- 


zjoyment, | 

Mr, Burke, in his firſt eſſay, called ariftocracy, “ the Crrinthian cap tal 
« of palifſÞ'd ſ-ticty.”” Towards compleating the figure, he has now added 
the pillar z but ſtill the baſe is wanting; and whenever a ration chuſes to 
ct a Samſon, not blind, but bold, down go the temple of Dagon, the 
Lords and the Ph: liflines, 

If a houle of legiſlation is ta be compoſed of men of one claſe, for the 
purpoſe of protecting a diſtinct intereſt, all the other intcreſls ſhould have 
the ſame. The inequality, as well as the burthen of taxation, ariſes from 
admitting it in one caſe, ard not in all. Had there been an houſe of 
farmers, there had been no game laws; or an houſe of merchants and ma- 
nuſacturers, the taxes had neither been ſo unequal nor ſo exceſſive, It js 
from the power of taxation being in the hands of thoſe who can throw fo 


great a part of it from their own ſhoulders, that it has raged without a 
check, 


Men of ſmall or moderate eſtates are more · injured by the taxcs being 


thrown on articles of conſumption, than they are eaſed by warding it from 
landed preperty, for the following reaſons : 
_ Firſt, They conſume more of the productive taxable articles, in propor- 
tion to their property, than thoſe of large eſtates. _ 4 
Secondly, their reſidence is _— in towns, and their * in 
ouſes; 


* 
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Houſes; and the increaſe of the poor- rates, occaſioned by taxes on con- 
ſumption, is in much greater proportion than the land-tax has been 
ſavourcd. In Birmingham, the poor- rates are not leſs than ſeven ſhillings 
in the pound. From this, as is already obſer ved, the ariſtocracy are in 
a great meaſure exempt. | 

T heſeare but a part of the miſchieſs lowing ſtom the wretched ſcheme ct 
an Houle of Pecrs. 

As a combination, it cannot always throw a conſiderable portion of taxcs 
from itſelf ; and as an hereditary Houſe, accountable to * n it reſem- 
bles a rotten borough, whoſe confent is to be courted by intereſt. 
here are but few ot its members who are not in ſome mode or other 
participaters, or diſpoſers of the public money. One turns a candlc- 
holder, ora lord in waiting, another a lord oſ the bed-chamber, a groom 
of the ſtole, or any inſigniſicaut nominal oſſice to which a ſalary is an- 
nexed, paid out of the public taxes, and which avoids the direct appearance 
of corruption. Such ſituations are derogatory to the character of man; 
and where they can be ſubmitted to, honour cannot reſide. 

To all theſe, are to be added the numerous dependents, the long liſt of 
ycunger branches and diſtant relations, who are to be provided for at the 
public expence: In ſhort, where an ellimation to be made of the charge 
of ariſtocracy to a nation, it will be found nearly equal to that of ſup- 
porting the poor. The Duke of Richmond alone (and there are caics 
Emilar to his) takes away as much for hynſelf as would maintain two 
thouſand poor and aged perſons. Is it, then, any wonder, that under 
ſuch a ſyllem of govcrament, taxes and rates have multiplicd to their 
preſent extent ? 

In ſtating the matters, I ſpeak an open and diſintereſted language, dic- 
tated by no paſſion but that of humanity. To me, who have not only 
refuſed offers becauſe I thought them improper, but have declined rewards 
| might with reputation have accepted, 0 is no wonder that meanneſs 
and impoſition appcar diſguſtful. Independence is my happineſs, and 1 
view things as they are, without regard to place or perſon: My country 
is the v-orld, and my religion is to do good. 

Mr. Burke, in fpeaking of the ariſtocratical law of primogeniture, ſays, 
«jt is the ſtanding law of our landed inheritance; and which, without 
queſtion, has a tendency, and I think,” continues he, 4 a happy ten- 
cency, to preferve a character of weight and conſequence.” 

Mr. Butke may call this law what he pleaſes, but humanity and im- 
partial reflection will denounce it a law of brutal injuſtice, Where we not 
»ccultoracd to the daily practice, and did we only hear of it as the law of 
ſome diſtant part of the world, we ſhould conclude that the legiſlators 
j ſuch countries had not yet arrived at a ſtate of civilization. 

As to its preſerving a character of aweght and conſequence, the caſe ap- 
pears to me directly the reverſe, It is an attaint upon character; a 
ſort of privatcering on family property. It may have weight among 
dependent tenants, but it gives none on a ſcale of national, and, much 
I» of utiveral character. Speaking for my ſelf, my parents were not able 
io give me a Rilling beyond what the gave mein education; and to 
do this they diſſreſſed themſelves; yet I pofleſs more of what is called 
conſequence in the world, than any one in Mr. Burke's catalogue of ar iſ- 


tocrats. 
Having thus glanced at ſome of the defects of the two houſes of parlia- 


ment! proceed ꝛ0 what is called the crown, upon whichl ſhall be very conciſe. - 
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It has been cuſtomary to call the crown the executive power, and tlie 
cuſtom is continued, though the reaſon has ceaſed. | 
It is called the executive, becauſe the perſon whom it ſignified uſed for- 
merly to ſit in the character of a judge, in adminiſtering or executing 
the = The tribunals were then a part of the court. The power, 
therefore, which is now called the judicial, is what was called the exceu- 
tive; and, conſequently, one or other of the terms is redundant, and one 
of the offices uſeleſs. When we ſpeak of the crown now, jt means no- 
thing; it ſignifies neither a judge nor a general: Belides which, it is 
the 4K that govern, and not the man. The old terms are kept up to 
give an appearance of tonſequence to empty forms. | 
Before I proceed to the means of rendering governments more condu- 
cive to the general happineſs of mankind than they are at preſent, it will 
not be improper to take a review of the progreſs of taxation in England. 
It is a general idea, that when taxes are once laid on, they are never 
taken off, However true this may have been of Jate, it was not always 
ſo. Either, therefore, the peeple of former times were more watchiul 
over 1 than thoſe of the preſent, or government was adwini- 


ſtered with leſs extravagance. - 
It is now ſeven hundred years ſince the Norman conqueſt, and the | 
eſtabliſhment of what is called the crown. Taking this portion of time I 


in ſeven ſeparate periods c one hundred years each, the amount of the 
amount of the arnual taxcs, at cach period, will be as follows: 


Annual amount of taxes levied by William the Conqueror, be- 


: 

ginning in the year 1966 C · 400, coo L 
Annual amount of taxes ot one hundred rears from the con- 

queſt, 17506) 299,009 90 


Annual awoumnt of taxes et two hundred years from the con- A 


queſt, ' 1266) 159,000 
Annual amount of taxes at three hundred years from the con- 
queſt, 1. 66) 130,098 
Annual arꝛount of taxes at four hundred years ſrom the con- 4 
| queſt, (1400 100,099 1 


Theſe ſtatements, and thoſe which follow, are taken from Sir John 
Sinclair's Hiltory ct the Revenve ; by which it appears, that taxes con- 
tinued decreaſing for four hundred years; at the expiration of which 
time, they were reduced three-fourths, viz. from four hundred thou- 
ſand pounds to one hundred thouſand pounds. The people of Enx;land of the 
preſent day, have a traditionary and hiſtorical idea of the bravery of their i 
anceſtors; but whatever the virtues or their vices might have been, they 
certainly were a people that would not be impoſed upon, and who kept 
government in awe as to taxation, if not as to principle. Though they 
were not able to expel the monarchical uſurpation, they reſtricted it to 
a republican economy of taxes. 

Let us now review the remaining three hundred years. 


| Annual amount of taxes at five hundred years from the con- 


queſt, (1566) — — Coo, ooo 
| Amual amount of taxes at fix hundred years frem the con- 
queſt, (1666) 1,300,000 


| .  Armual amount of taxes at the preſent time, (1991) — 17,000,000 
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be erefted in Ruunmede, Tyler merits one in Smithfield, 


| 
| 
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The differente between the firſt four hundred years and the laſt three, 
is ſo eſtoniſhing, as to warrant 22 opinion, that the national character of 
the Engliſh is changed. tt would have been impoſüble to have dravconed 
tae 1ormer Engl. h into the exceis of — 2 that now exifis ; and when 
ins c nhdered, that the pay of the army, the navy, and cf all the revenu»- 
fer, s the fame now as it was above a hundred years ago, „hn the 
taxes were not above a tenth pert of what they are ut preſent, it appears 
imp fivle to account for the enormous increaſe and expenditure, cn any 
other ground, than extravagance, corruption, and intrigue . 

Wah the revolution of 1688, and more ſo ſince the Hanover ſucceſſion, 
came ihe deſtiuctive ſylem of contin-nta! intrigues, and the rage for for ign 
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* Several of the court newſpapers have of late made frequent mention of 
Wat Tyler. That his memory ſhould be traduced by court ſycophants, and 
a:l thate who live on the ſpoil of a public, is not to be wondered at. He 
was, h:werer, the means of checkirg the rage and injuſtice of tax tion in 
his ture, and the nation owed much to his v leur. Ihe hiſtory is concitely 
this ;—In the time cf Richard the Second, a poll tax was levied, uf one 
t ling per head, upon every perſon in the nation, of whatever «face or 
cos dit on, ON poor as well as rich, above the\age of fifteen years. If any 
favour Wes ſhewn in the law, it was tothe rich rather than to the poor; as 
no peiſ n could be charged mere than twenty (billings tor bimſcif, 1amiLy, 
«nd leivants, though ener ſo numerous; while all other families, under the 
number of taenty, were charged per head. Poll-taxes tad always ben 
odiuu- ; but ths being alſo oppreſſi-e and unjuſt, it excited, as it naturelly 
muſt, umverſal deteſt tion among the poor and middle claſl's, The perion 
known by the nave of Wat Tyler, wheſe pr er name was Walter, aud 
a ty ler by trade, lived at Leptiord, The gatherCr of the poll-tax, on coming 
ie his houſe, cemonced tax tor one of his daughters, whom Tyler declared 
\-a5 vince; the age of filteca, The tax-gath.erer inſiſted on ſatis iy ing bmlelf, 
and b gan an jni:cent examiration of tt e girl, which enraging the tathe!, he 


ftruck him with a hammer, tLat brought bim to the ground, and vas the 


cauſe of his death. 7 

'T his ci:cumflance ſerved to bring the diſcontents to an iſſue, The inhabi- 
tants of the ne ghbouurhvod epoulſed the cauſe of Tyler, who, in a few Ca 8 
was joined, accurd nz to lome hiſteries, by upwards of fitty thouſand men, 
and choſen the r chief, Wuh this force he marched to London, to demand 
an avoliticn of the tax, and a redteſs of other, grievances, The court, 
lining itſelf in a furlorn condition, and unable io make refifiance, agreed, 
with Richard at its head, to hold a conference with 'I'yler in Smihfield, 
making n.any fair proſe Mons, courtier- like, of its diſpoſition to tedteſs the 
opzrcft ns. While Richard and Tyler were in converſation on thele mat» 
ters, cach being on bot ſeda k, Walworth, then mayor of London, and one 
ot the creatures of tl. e cout, watched an opportunity, and like a conardiy 
aſlaſia, ſtabbed Tyler with a cagger; and two or three others falling upon 
him. le was iuſt -ntly lacrificed, | | 

Tyl-r apreats to have been an intrepid diſintereſted man, with x-ſpeQt to 
himiclf. All his propoſsls made to Richard, were on a more juſt and 
publ.c ground, than thoſe which had been made to John by the Barons; 
and netwithaland ing the iycophancy of hiſtorians, and mea hke Mr. Burke, 
who ſcek to cloſs over a baſe action of the court by traducing Tyler, his 
taine will outhve their falichood, If the Batons merited a monument to 
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wars and foreign dominicn; ſyſtems of ſuch ſecur* myſtery that the en 
pences admit of no accounts; a fingle line ſtands for millions. To wht 
exceſs taxation might have extended, had not the French revolu'1.n con. 
tributed to break up the ſyſtem, and put an end to pretences, is 1mpultit i» 
t ſay, Viewed, as that revolut'on ought to be, as the forrunaie means of 
leſſeuing the load of taxes of b»th countries, it is of as much importance 
to England as to France; ard, if properly improved to all the advantages 
of which it is capable, and ro which it leads, dc ſeives as much celebration 
in one country as the other. 

In purſuing this ſubje&t, I ſhall begin with the matter that firſt preſents 
itſelf, that of leſſening the burthen of taxes; and ſhall then add ſuch matters 


and propoſitions, reſpecting the three countries England, France, aud 


America, as the preſent proſpe& of things appears to juit fy: I men an 
alliance of the three, for the purpoſes that will be mentioned in their propes 
place, 

What has happened may happen aga'in, By the flatement before ſhew? 
of the progreſs of taxation, it is ſeen, that taxes have been leflened to a 
fourth part of what they had formerly been, Though the preſent circum- 
ſtances do not admit of the ſame reduction, yet it admi's of ſuch a begin- 
ning, as may accompliſh that end in leis time, than in the tormer caſe, 


The amount of taxes for the year, ending at Michaelmes 1738, was as 
follows : N 


Land. tax, - - - - - f,.1,950,c00 
Cuſtoms, - — — - - - 3+789, 274 
Exciſe, (including old and new malt,) - 6,751.72” 
Stamps, — - — - - 1,298, 2-14 
Mitcellancous taxes and incidents, - - 1,803. 728 


C. 15-572 970 
Since the year 1788, upwards of one mi lion, new taxes, bave been lad 
on, beſides the produce from the lotteries; and as the taxes bave in general 
been more productive fince than before, the amount may be taken, in roun4 
numbers, at £,*' 17,000,000 

N. B. The expence of collection and the draw-backs, which together 
amount to nearly two millions, are paid out of the grols amount; and tac 
above is the nett ſum paid into the exchequer. 

This ſum of ſeventeen millions is applied to two different purpoſes z the 
one to pay the intereſt of the national debt, the other to the current expences 
of each year. About nine millions are appropriated to the former; and the 
remainder, being nearly «ight millions, to the latter, As to the million, 
ſaid to be apphed to the reduction of the debt, it is ſo much like paying with 
one hand and taking out with the other, as nut to merit much notice. 

It happened, fortunately for France, that ſhe poſſeſſed national domains 
for paying off her debt, and thereby leſſening her tares : but as this is not 
the cale in England, her reduction of taxes can only take place by reducing 
the current expences, which may now be done to the amouat of four or five 
millions annuaily, as will hereafter appear, When this is accompliſhed, 
it will more than counterbalance the enormeus charze of the American 
por j and the ſaving will be from the ſame ſource from whence the evil 
Arete. 

As to the national debt, however heavy the intereſt may be in taxes; yet, 


8 it ſervrs to keep alive a capital, uſeful to comm-rce, it balances by its 


effefts a conſiderable part of its own weight ; and as the quan: ity of gold and 
C 3 ſilver 
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vet in Enzland is, by fore means or other, ſhort of its proper proporticn e, 
(teing not more than twenty mil ions, whereas it ſhould be fixly,) it woulo, 
beſi cs the irjuſth e, be bad policy to extinguiſh a capital that ſerves to ſupply 
thit ceſect. But with reſpe& to the current expence, wh.tcyer is ſa ved 
therefrom is vain. The ex els may ſerve to keep corruption alive, but it 
has no te- action on credit and commerce, Ilrke the intereſt of the debt. 
_ It 1s now very probable, that the Fnyl fi government (I do not mean the 
nat.on) is uanlriensly to the French revolution, Whatever ferves to expoſe 
the intrigue and leflen the jafluence of ccurt+s, by leſſening taxa' ion, wil! be 
vnwelcome to thofe who feel upon the ſpoil, Whilit he clamour of French 
jntrzgue, aritrary fower, popery, and wooden ſhoes could be kept up, the 
ration was eafily alluted ana alermel into taxes, "Theſe days are now paſt; 
dec-pticn, it is to be hope“, has reaped its Jaſt barveſt, ard better times are 
in pro'pect for both countries, and for the world, 

he peace eftabliſhment wes then as follows ;— See Sir John Sinclaiz's 
H ſto ; y of the Rc venue. | 


Navy, - - - - 9 300, 000 
Army, 9 — — - - 212,000 
- Orcnances - - — — - 40,0c0 
Civil Liſt, . - - - - 462,115 


L 1,014.115 

The parliament, however, ſettled the whole annual peace eſtabhſhment 
at 1 200,000 F, if we go back to the time of Elizabeth, the amount of 
all the {axcs was but balf a million, vet the nation ſe:s nothing during that 
period, that rearoaches it with want of conſequence. 

All eicumdances then taken together, arifing from the French revolution, 
from the approaching harmony 2rd reciprocal int-reſt of the two naijon', 
the abol tien of cou.t inir:gue on both fides, and the pregreſs of knowledge 
in the ſcience of government, the annual expenditure might be put back to 
ore m:-hcn and au halt, vz. | 


Ney. - - - C. co, oco 
army. - - - $c£0,0c0 
Þxprnces of gesinnt, - - | 580 C00 


** 


C. 1, oo, coo 

Even this ſum is fix times greater than the experces of government are in 
America, yet the civil internal government in England, (I mean that ad min- 
illeted by means of quarter ſeſſions, juries, and afhze, and which, in fact, 
is nearty th- who'e, and performed by the nation,) is leſs expence upon the 
rev: nue, than the ſame ſpecies and portion of government is in America. 

it is time that nations ſh:uld be rationa!, and not be governed like animals, 
for the pl:.furc of their riders, To read the hiſtory of kings, a man would 
be almoſt inclined to ſuppoſe that government conſiſted in ſtag-huntinę, and 
that every nation paid a miliion a year to a hentiman. Man ought to have 
pride, or ſhame enough to bluſh at being thus impoſed upon, and when he 


=y 


* Foreien intrigue, foreign wats, and foreign dominions, will in a great 
men ure account tor the deficiercy. | 

+ Charles, like his predeceſſors and ſucceſſors, finding that war was the 
hrveſt of governments, engaged in a wer with the Dutch, the expence of 
which encreaſed the annual expenditure to C. 1,800,000, as ſtated uncer the 
dale ef 1656; but the peace eſtabliſhment was but ( 1, 200, ooo. 
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feel his proper charaQtcr, he will, Upon all ſubjes of this nature, there 
is often pailing in the mind, a train of ideas he has not yet accuſtome«a 
himſelf to encourage and communicate, Reſtrained by ſomething that puts 
on the cha acter of prudence, he acts the hypocr'te upon himſelf as well as to 
ethers, It is, however, curious to obſerve how ſoon this ſpell can be dif- 
ſolved. A ſingle expreſſion, boldly concerved and uttered, will ſometim-s 
put a whole company into their proper feelings z and whole nations are ated 
upon in the ſame manner, 


As to the offices of which any civil government may be compoſed, it matters 


but little by what names they are deſcribed. In the rotine of buſineſs, as 


before oblerved, whether a man be ftiled a preſident, a king, an emperor, 
a ſenator, or any thing elſe, it is impoſſible that any ſervice he can perform, 
can merit from a nation more than ten thouſand pounds a year; and as no 
man ſhould be paid beyond his ferv.ces, ſo every man of à proper heart will 
not accept more. Public money ought to be touched with the moſt ſcrupy- 
lous conſciouſneis of hon ur. It is not the produce of riches only, but of 
the hard earnings of labour and poverty, It is drawn even from the bitter- 
neſs of want and miſery, Not a beggar paſles, or periſhes in the ftreets, 
whoſe mite is not in that maſs, E 
Were it poſlible that the Congreſs of America, could be fo loft to their 


duty, and to the intereſt cf their conſtituents, as to offer General Waſhiog- 


ton, as Preſident of America, a million a year, he would not, and he could 
not, acceptit. His ſenſe of honour is of another kind. E has coſt England 
almoſt ſeventy millions to maintain a family; and ſcarcely a year has piled 
that has not produced ſome new mercenary application, Even the phyſicians 
b lle have been ſent to the public to be paid. No wonder that ja ls are 
crowded, and taxes and poor-rates encteaſed. Under ſuch ſyſems, nothing 
is to be looked for but what has already happened; and as to reformation, 
whenever it come, it muſt be from the nation, and not from the governmen*, 

To ſhew that the ſum of five hundred thouſand pounds is more thin 
ſuflicient to defray all the expences of government, exclufive of navies and 
armies, the following eſtimate is added for any country, of the ſame extent 
as England. | 

In the firſt place, three hundred repreſentatives, fairly elected, are ſuffi- 
cient for all the purpcſcs to which legiſlation can apply, and preferable to a 
larger number. They may be divided into two or three houſes, or meet in 
one, as in France, or in any manner a conſtitution ſhall direct 

As repr:ſentation is always conſidered, in free countries, as the moſt 


. honourable of all ſtations, the allowance made to it is merely to defray the 


expence which the repretcatatives incur by that ſervice, and not to it as aa 
office. ; 
If an allowance, at the rate of five hundred pounds per ann. 

be mace o every repreſentative, deducting for non-attend- 

ance, the exp-nce, it the whole number attended for fix L. 75,000 

monthe, each year, would be ? 

Th: official department cannot r aſonably exceed the ſol - 

lowing number, with the ſalaries anne xed: 


Three office, at ten thouſand pounds each - - 30,0950 
Ten ditro, at . 5000 each - . $0,000 
Twenty ditto, at C. 200 each - - 40,000 
Forty ditto, at . 1000 each - - 40,900 
Two hundted ditto, at C. 500 each - - 100.000 
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Brought over, C. 335,000 


Three hundred ditto, at C. 200 each bo, ceo 
Five hundred ditto, at £, xco each - - $0,000 
Seven hundred Gitto, at C. 75 each - - $2,500 


. | C. 497,500 
I a nation chuſe, it can deduQ four per cent. from all offices, and make 
one of twenty thouſand per ann, 

All revenue officers are paid out of the monies they collect, and thereſore, 
are not in this eſtimation. 

The foregoing is not offered as an exact detail of offices, but to ſhew the 
number and rate of fajaries which five hundred thouſend pounds will ſupport z 
and it will, on experience, be found impracticable to find bufineſs ſufficient 
to juſtify even this expence. As to the manner in which office buſineſs is 
now perfcrmed, the Chiefs, in ſeveral offices, ſuch as the poſt-office, and 
certain offices in the exchequer, &c, do little more than ſign their names 
three or four times a year; and the whole duty is performed by under clerks, 

Taking, therefore, one million ani an balf as a fufficient peace eſtabliſh- 
ment for all the honeſt purgoſes of government, which is three hundred 
thouſand pounds more than the peace eſtabliſhment in the profligate an! 
prod'gal times of Char'es the Second, (notwithhanding, as has been already 
obſerved, the pay and ſalaries of the army, navy, and revenne efficere, con- 
tinue the ſame as at that period,) there will remain a ſurpius of upwards of 
kx millions out of the preſeat current expences, The queſtion then will be, 
how to diſpoſe of this {urp'us. 
| Whoever has o ſerved the warner in which trade and taxes twiſt theme 
ſ:Ives ether, muſt be ſenſible of the impoflib-lity of ſeparating them 
ſoddenly. 

Firſt, Becauſe the articles now on hand are already charged with the 
duty, and the zecuttion cannot take place on the preſent ſtoek. 

Secondly, Becauſe, on all thoſe articles on which the duty is ebarged in 
the groſs, ſuch as f er barrel, hogſhead, hundred weight, or tun, the abolition 
of the duty does not admit of being divided down fo as fully to relieve the 
conſumer, who purchaſes by the pint, or the pound, The laft duty laid on 
firong b-er and ale, was three fhill.ogs per barrel, which, if taken off, 
would leſſen the purchaſe only half a farthing per pint, and conſequently, 
would not reach to practical relief, 

This being the condition of a great part of the taxes, it will be neceſſary 
to look for ſuch others as are free from this embarraſſment, and where ths 
relief will be direct and viſible, and capable of immediate operation. 

In the firſt place, then, the pour-rates are a direct tax, which every 
houſe-keeper feels, and who knows alſo, to a farthing, the ſum which he 
pays. The national amount of the whole of the poor rates is not poſitively 
known, bet can be procured. Sr John Sinclair, in his Hiſtery of the 
R-1enu-, has ſtated it at C. 2, oc, 587. A conſiderable pait of which is 
expcnled in litigations, in which the pcor, inflead or being relieved, are 
t01 mentec. The expence, however, is the ſame to the par ſh from what- 
ever cauſe it aries, 

In Birmingham, the amount of the pocr rates is fourtcen thouſand pounds 
a year, Ths, though a large ſum, is moderate, compared with the popu- 
Ia ion. B rmingham is ſaid to contain ſeventy thouſand ſouls, and on a pro- 
portion ef ſeventy thouſand to fourteen tbouſand pounds poor-rates, the na- 
Gonal amount of pror rates, taking the population of England at _—— 

8 on?, 
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lions, would be but one million four hundied thouſand pounds, It is, there- 
fore, moſt probable, that the population of Birmingham is over-rated, Four- 
teen thouſand pounds is the proportion uon fifty thou and ſouls, taking two 
millions of poor-rates as the national amount, | | 

Be it, however, what it may, it is no other than the c-rnſequence of the ex- 
cefſive bur then of tax«s, for, at the time when the taxes were very low, the 
poor were able to maintain them'elves ; and there were no poor rates“. In 
the preſent ſtate of things, a labouring man, with a wife and two or three 
children, does not pay l:{s than between ſeven and eight pounds a year in 
taxes. He is not ſenſible of this, becauſe it is diſguiſed to hi m in the articles 
which he buys, and he thinks only of their dearneſs ; but as the taxes take 
from him, at leaſt, a fourth part of h.s yearly earnings, he is conſequently 
diſabled from providing fer a family, eſpecially, if himſelf, or any of them, 
areafflicted with fickne's, | ; 

The firſt ſtep, therefore, of practical relief, wouli be to abclih the poor- 
rates entirely, and in licu th:reo*, to make a remiſſion of taxes to the poor 


of double the amount of the poor-rates, viz. four mill.ons annually out of the. 


ſurplus taxes. By this meaſure, the poor would be benefited two millions, 
and the houſe. keepers two willions, This alone would be equal to a re- 
duction cf one hundred and twenty millions of the national deb', and conſe- 
quently equal to the whole :xpence of the Amrrican war, 

It will then remain to be conſidered, which is the moſt e ffectual mode of 
diſtributing this remiſſion of four millions. 

It is al ſeen, that the pcor are generally compaſed of large families of 
children, and old people paft their labour, If theſe two cleſſes are provided 
for, the remedy will ſo far reach to the full extent of the caſe, that what re- 
mains will be incidental, and, in a great meaſure, fall within the compaſs of 
ben fit clubs, which, though of humble invention, merit io be ranked among 
the beſt of mod rn inſtitutions. 

Admiiting England to contain ſeven million of ſouls ; if one-fifth thereof 


are of t at claſs of poor which ned ſupport, the number will be one million 


four hundred thouland. Of this number, one hundred and forty thouſand 
will be aged poor, as will be hereatter ſhewn, and for which a duſtinct pro- 
viſion will be propoſed, 

There will then remain one milli»n two huntred and fixty thouſand, which, 
at five ſouls to each fa nily, amount to two hundred and fifty-two: thouſand 
families, rendered poor from the expence of children and the weight of taxes. 

The number of children under fourteen years of age, in each of thoſe fa- 
milics, will be found 10 be about five to every two families; me having 


two, and others three; ſome one, and others four; ſome none and others * 


five; but it rarely happens that more than five are under fourteen. years of 
age, and after this age they a e capable of ſervice or of being apprenticed, 
Allowing five children (under fourteen years) to every two tamilies, 
The number of chiliren will be, - - 630,000 
The number of parents were they all living, would be 504, ooo 
It is certain, that if the children ae provided for, the patents are relieves 
of conſequence, becaule it is from the expence of brivging up children thag 
their poverty ariſes, | 
Having thus aſcertajned the greateſt number that can be ſuppoſed to need 
ſupport on account of young families, I proceed to the mode of relict or dif- 
tribution, which is, | : 


_ — 


Poor rates began about the ume of Henry the Eighth, when the taxes 
began to encreaſe, and they bave encreaſed as (he taxes encreaſed ever ſince. 
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To pay as a remiſſion of taxes to every poor family, ont of the ſurplus 
taxes, and in room of poor-rates, four pounds a year for every child under 
fourteen years of age; enjoining the parents of ſuch children to ſend them to 
ſchool, to learn reading, writing, and common arithmetic ; the miniſters of 
every pariſh, of every der.omination, to certify jointly to an office, tor that 
purpoſe, that this duty is perlormed. | 

The amount of this expence will be, for ſix hundred and 

thirty thouſand children at four pounds per ann. each, £2, 520,000 

By adopting this method, not only the poverty of the parents whil be re- 
lieved, but ignorance will be baniſhed from the rifing generation, and the 
number of poor will hercafter become leſs, becauſe their abilities, by the aid 
of education, will be greater. Many a youtll, with good natural genius, who 
is a apprenti-ed to a mechanical trade, ſuch as a carpenter, joiner, miller ght, 
ſhipwright, blackſmith, &c. is prevented getting forward the whole of his 
Tif-, fiom the want of a little common education when a boy, 

I now proce d to the caſe of the aged. 

I divide age into two claſſes, Firſt, the approach of age beginning at ſifty, 
Secondly, old age commencing at ſixty. 

At fifty, though the mental faculties of man are in full vigour and his 
judgment bettet than at any preceed.ng date, the bodily powers for laborious 
I-f- are «n the decline. He cannot bear the ſame quanti:y of fatigue as at 
an earlier period. He begins to earn Jeſs, and is leſs capable of enduring 
wind and wenther ; and in thoſe more retired employments where much 
fight is required, he fails apace, and ſees himſelf like an old horſe, begin- 
ning to be turned adrift, | 

At ſixty his labour ought to be over, at leaſt from dect neceflity, It is 
painful to fee old age working itſelf to death, in what are called civilized 
coun' rie-, for daily bread. , 

To form ſ me judgment of the number of thoſe above fifty years of age, 1 
have ſeveral times counted the perſons I met in the fireets of London, men, 
women, and children, and have genenerally found that the average is about 
one in ſixteen or ſeveareen. If it be ſaid that aged perſons do not come much 
in the ſtreets, ſo neither de infants; and a great proportion of grown chiliren 
are in ſchoo's, ind in work -ſhups as apprent.ces. Taking then xte n ror 4 
diviſor. the whole number of perſons, in England, of fiity years and upwards 
of both ſex*+, rich and poor, will be four hundred and twenty thouland. 

The perſons to be proviced for out of this groſs number will be, huſband- 
men, common labourers, journeymen of every trade, and their Wives, ſailors, 
and diſbanded (o'diers, worn out ſervants of both ſexes, and poor widows, 

There will be alſo a conſiderable number of m:doling tradeſner, who hav=- 
ing ved decently in the former part ef their life, begin, as age appruach:s, to 
loſe the:r buſineſs, and at laſt Fall to decay. 

Bekdes theſe, thrie will be conftantly thrown off ſrom the tevolut ons of 
that wheel, which no man can op nor regulate, a number from every claſs 
cs lite connected with commeree and adventure, 

To provide for all hoſe accidents, and whatever elſe may befals, I take the 
number of perſyns, who at one time or other of their lives, after fitty years of 
atze, mey feel it necelſuy or comfortable to be better ſupperted, than they can 
ſupport themſelves, and that not as a mettet of grace and favour, but of right, 
at one third of the whole num ber, which is one hunored and forty thou and 
a: ſtated in page 57. and for whom a Cciſti-& proviſion was propoſed to be 
made. If there be more, 70.;ety, notwithſtanding the ſhew and pompoſity of 
government, is in a deplorable condition in England, oy 


. 
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Of this one bundred and foriy thouſand, I take one half, ſeventy thouſand 
to be of the age ot fiſty and under ſixty, and the cther half to be ſixty years 
and upwar*'s.— Having thus aſcertained the probable proportion of the nun- 
ber of aged perſons, If roceed to the mode of rendering th:ir condition com- 
fortable, which is, . 

T6 pay to every ſech perſon of the age of fifry, and until he ſhalt arr.ve at 
the age of ſixty, the ſum of ſix pounds fer ann, out of the ſurplus taxes ; and 
ten pounds per ann. during life after the age of ſixty, The expence of which 
will be | | 

"Seventy thouſand perſons at £.6 per an. 420,000 
Seveaty thouſand ditto at £.10 per aun. co, c 


C. 1,125,000 

This ſupport, as already remarked, is not of the nature of a charity, but cf a 
ripht, Every perfon in Erglind, male and female, pays on an averege in 
taxes, two p unds eight ſhillings and fix pence fer ann. from the day of his 
(or het) birth; ane, if th expence of coulleQion be added, he pays two pounds 
eleven hill ngs and fixpence ; conſequently at the e d of fifty years he has 
pai i one hun'r+<d and twen'y-cight pounds fifteen ſhillings; an? at ſixty, one 
hundred ani fif v four pounds.ten ſhillings, Converting, ther-!0-e, his (or 
her) individual tax into a tontine, the money he ſhall receive after fifty years, 
is but little more than the legal intereſt of the nett money he has paid; the 
reſt is made up fron thoſe whoſe circumſtances do not require them to q aw 
ſuch ſupport, and tbe capital in both caſes defrays. th* expences of govern- 
ment, It is 01 this ground that I have extended the probable cla;ms to one 
third of the number ef aged perſons in th- nation, Is it then better that the 
I: ves of one hundred and forty thouſand aged perſons be rendered ountertahſe, 
or that a million a year of public Money be expended on any one ſingle indi- 
vi dat, and him often of the moſt wort lle e and infignificant character? Let 
re ſon and juſtice, let honour an{ humanity, let even hypocriſy, ſychophancy 
and Mr. Burke, let George, let Louis, Le pald, Fregeric, Catharine, Curn- 
walls, or Tipo Saib, anſwer the queſtion®. 


a — —— 


* Reckoning the taxes by 'am ſies, five to a family, each fam ly pays n 
an average. 12“. 17s. 64. pir ann to this ſum are to be aided the poor- 
rates, Though all pay taxes in the articles they conſume, ail do ro not pay 
poor rates. About two millions are exempted, fome as” not being hovſe= 
keeners, otheis as not being abi», and the poor themſelves who receive the 
relief, The average, therefore, of poor- rates on the remaining number, 18 
forty ſh l ings for every family of five perſons, which makes the whole 
average amount of taxes and rates, 140. 17s, 64, For fix per ons, 171. 172. 
Fer ſe en perſane, 20/, 165, 64. 

The waagen taxes in America, under the new or revreſentative \: (- 
tem ot government, including t e intereſt of the debt cont ated in the war; 
and taking the population at four millions of foals, which it now amounts 
to, and it is daily encteaſing, je five ſu ling per head, min, women, and 
ch'\ljren. The difterence, th:refore, between the two governments is as 
unccr, 


England, Americ1, 
J. 1. d. 1 . 
For a family of five perſons 14 17 6 8 HR 
For a family of fix perſen: 7. 37 © 1 10 © 


For a family of ſeven perſons 20 16 6 1 15 © 
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The ſum thus remitteq to the poor will be, 
To two hundred and fifty two thouſand poor families, containing 


ſix hundred and thirty thouſand childien, - — 2,520,000 
To cne hundred and torty thouſand aged Fr ſons, - 1,120,000 
C. 3,640,000 


There will then remain three hundred 12 ſixty thouſand pounds out of 
the four millions, part of which may be applied as follows : 

After all the above caſes are provided for, there will ſtiil be a number 
of families who, though not properly of the claſs of por, yet find it 
difficult to give educat on to their children; ard ſach children, under ſuch 
a caſe, would be in a worſe condition than if their parents were actually 
poor. A nation under a well regulated goverament, ſhould permit none to 
remain uninficuted. . It is monarchical and ariſtocratical government only 
that requires ignorance for its ſupport, | 

Suppoſe then four hundred thouſand Fhildren to be in this condition, 
Which is a greater number thin cught td be ſuppoſed, after the proviſions 
ah cady made, the method will be, 

To allow for each of thoſe chi 1dren ten ſhillings a year for the expence 
of ſchocl.ng, for fix years each, which will give them fix months ſchooling 
tach year, and half a crown a year for paper and ſpelling books. 

The expence of this will be annually * 7 350,000, 

There will then remain one hundred and ten thouſand pounds. 

Notwithſtanding the great modes of |rel'ef which the beſt inſtituted and 
beſt principled government may deviſe, there will {til} be a number of ſmaller 
caſes, which it is good policy as well as beneficence in a naticn to conſider, 

Were twenty ſhillings to be given to every woman immediately on the 
birth of a child, who ſhould make the demand, and none will make it 
w hoſe circumſtances do not require it, it might relle ve a great deal of inſtant 
di ſtreſs. 

There are about two hundred thouſand births yearly in W and if 


claimed, by one fourth, the amount would be - I. 50, ooo 
And twenty ſhi, lings to every new-married couple who ſhould claim 
in like manner. This would not exceed the ſum of - C. 20,000 


Alſo twenty thouſand pounds to be | appropriated to defray the funeral 
expences of perſon*, who, travelling for work, may die at a diſtance from 
their friends, By relieviag pariſhes from this charge, the ſick ftranger 
will be better treated. 8 

I ſhall finiſh this part of the abje a with a plan adapted to the parti - 
cular condition of a metropolis, ſuch as London. 


—— 
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* Public ſchools do not anſwer the genersl purpoſe of the poor. They are 
chiefly in corporation townr, from which the country towns and villag:s 
re excluded; or if admitted, the diftante occaſions a great loſs of time. 
Education, to be uſeful to the poor, thould be on the ſpet; and the beſt 
method, I believe, to acccom; liſh th's, is to enable the parents to pay the 
expence themſeſ ve: There ate always perſons of b-th ſexes to be found 
in every viilage,' eſpecially when growing into years, Capable of ſuch an 
undertaking. Twenty children, at ten ſhillings each, (and that not more 
than ſix months each yezr) would be as much as ſom livings amount to 
in the remte parts of England; and there are often diſtreſſed clergymen's 
widows to whom ſuch an incame would be acceptable. Whatever is given 
on this account to children anſwers two purpoſes, to them it is education, 


to thoſe why educate them it is a livelihood. 
5 Caſe 
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Caſes are continually occuring in a metropolis different to thoſe which 
occur in the country, and for which a different, or rather am additional 
mode of relief is neceſſaty. In the country, even in large towns, people 
have a knowledge of each other, and diſtreſs never riſes to that extreme 
height it ſometimes does in a metropolis. There is no ſuch thing in the 
country as perſons, in the literal ſenſe of the word, ſtarved to death, or 
dying with co'd from the want of a lodging, Yet ſuch caſes, and others 
equally as miſerable, happen in London. 

Many a youth comes up to London ful! of expectations, and with little or 
no money, and unleſs he gets immediate employment he is ready half un- 
done; and boys bred up in Loadon without any means of a livelihoed, and 
as it often happens of diſſolute parents, are in a ftill werſe condition; and 
ſervants long out of place are not much better off, In ſhort, a world of lit- 
tle caſes are continually arifing, which buſy or affluent life knows not of, to 
open the fi; ſt door to diſtreſs, Hunger is not among the poſtponeable wants, 
and a day, even a few hours, in ſuch a condition, is often the crifis of a life 
of ruin. 

Theſe circumſtances, which are the general cauſe of the little thefts and 
pilſerings that lead to greater, may be prevented. There yet remain twenty 
thouſand pounds out of the four millions of ſurplus taxes, which, with ano- 
ther fund hereafter to be mentioned, 'amounting to about twenty thouſand 
"_ more, cannot be better applied than to this purpoſe, The plan then 
will be, 

Firft, to erect two more buildings, or take ſome already ereſted, capable 
of containing at leaſt fix thouſand perſons, and to have in each of theſe 
places as many Kinds of employment as can be contrived, fo that every perſon 
who ſhall come may find ſomething which he or ſhe can do. 

Secondly, To receive ail who ſhall come, without enquiring who or what 
they are, The only condition to be, that for ſv much, or ſo many hours 
werk, each perſon ſhall receive ſo many meals of x hole one food, and a warm 
lodging, at leaſt as good as a barrack, That a certain portion of what each 
perſon's work ſhall be worth ſhall be reſerved, and given to him, or her, on 
their going away; and that each perſon ſhall ſtiy as long, or as ſho: t time, 
or come as dften as he chuſe, on theſe conditions. 

If each perſon ſtaid three months, it would aſſiſt by rotation twenty- four 
thouſand perſons annually, though the real number, at all times, would be 
but fix thouſand, By eſtabliſhing an aſylum of this kind, ſuch perſons to 
whom temporary diſtreſſes occur, would have an opportunity to reeruit them» 
felve*, and be enabled to look out for better employment. 

Allowing that their labour p+id but one half the expence of ſupporting 
them, aſter reſerving a port on cf their earninys for themſelves, the ſum of 
forty thouſand pounds additional” would defray all other charges for even a 
greater number than fix thouſand, 

The fund very properly convertivle o this purpoſe, in addition to the 
twenty thouſand pounds, remaining of the former fund, will be the produce 
of the tax upon coals, and ſo iniquitouſly and wantonly applied to the ſup- 
p-rt of the Duke of Richmond, It is horrid that any man, more eſpecially 
at the price coals now are, ſhould live on the diſtreſſes of a community. This 
fund is ſaid to be about twenty thouſand pounds per ann. 

I hall now conclude this plan with enamerating the ſeveral particulars, 
and then proceed to other matters, | 


The cnumeration is as follows: 
Fir ft, 


A, 


amy one me, was * 


* 
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Firſt, Abolition of tun million poor rates. 


Secondly, Proviſion for two hundred and fiſty-two thouſand poor families, 
Thirdly, Education ſor one million ani thir:y thouſand ch'ldren. 
Fourthly, Comfortab'e proviſion for ere hundred and forty thouſand aged 


FE: ifons. 


. Fifthly, Donation of twenty ſhillings each for fifty thouſand births. 
Sixthly, Donation of twenty ſhillings each for twenty thiuſand marriages, 
Seven:hly, Allow:nce ot twerty thouſand pounds for the funeral ex- 

peaces of perſons travelling for work, and dying at a diſtance from their 


friends. 


Eighth'v, Fmployment, at all times, for the caſual poor in the cities of 
London and Weſtminſter. 


By the operation of this plan, the poor laws, thoſe inſtruments of civil 
torture, will be ſuperceced, and the waſteful expence of litigation pre- 


ver. ted. 


The hearts of th: hunane wil nat be ſhocked by ragged and 


hungry children, ard perſons of jeventy and eighty years of -age begging 


for bread, 
theilt laſt, as a repriial of pariſh upon parith. 


The dying poor will not be oragged f om place to place to breathe 
Widows will have a mainte- 


nance for their children, a'd not be carted away, on the drath of their 
huſbands, like culpr is and criminals; and children will no longer be con- 


figered as encreafin: the diſtreſſes of their parents, 


The hunts of the 


wretched will be known, bec ue it will be to their advantage, and the 
number of petty crimes, the off pring of diſtteis and poverty, will be leſ- 


ſene d. The poor, as well as the rich, 


will then te intereſted in the ſup- 


port of gov-rament. and the cauſe and aporehenſion of riots and tumults 
will ceaſe —Ye who ft in eaſe, and ſolace vour elves io plenty, and ſuch 
there re in Turkey and Ruilia, as well as in England, and who [iy to your- 


ſelves, * Are we no: weil enough off, 
When ye de, ye wii; ceale to ſpeak and fe! for yourſeives alone. 


This plan i is eaſy in practice. It docs not «mbarra's trade by a ſudden 


have ye thoaght of theſe things ? 


Interruption inthe order of taxes, but eſfects the rcl.et by changing the 


p. cation ot th em; 


and the money receflary jor the pr. oſe can be drawn 


from rhe exciſe callections. which are made eight og a year in every 


mk t rown in England, 


Havirg now arranged and concluded this ſubjeſt, I proceed to the next, 
T-king the preſent current expences at ſeven millio: s and a half, which 


is the le-ſt amount t'ev are now at, theie will remain (after the ſum. 


of one niltion and an ha't be taken tor the new cvyrent expences, and 
four millions for the b- to:e-rent oned ies vice) the ſum of two millions; 


part of which o be aoplied as fo.low*: : 
Thovgh fle ts and armies, 
meaſure, betome if leſs, 


by en albance with Fr2nce, w ll, in a great 
yet the p rſuns who have cevoted th mſe ves to 


thoſe fer ices, and ha e thereby u fitted themſelves for ober line of life, 


ar not to be {uftecers ty the means that make others happy. 


1hey are a 


different ceſcripuon of men to hoe who form or hang about a court, 

A part of the army wili 1enain at leaſt ror ſome yeors, and a ſo of the 
nase, for which a previſion ie ane made in the tormer part of this 
plan of one millian, which is almoit half a million mite than the peace 
eſtabliſhment of the army and navy in the prodigal times of Charics the 


S-cord, 


Suppole then ßfteen thn: ſard foidfers to be d \binded, and to allnw to 


each of thoſe men thiee d lheęs a week during 


lite, clear ot all deduRt ons, 


to be paid in the ſame manner as the Cheiſca College pentioncrs are paid, 


and 
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and for them to return to their trades and their friends; and alſo to add 
fifteen thouſand ſix-pences per week to the pay of the ſoldiers who ſhall re- 
main ; the annual expence will be, 
To the pay of fifteen thouſand diſbanded ſoldiers, at three 

ſhillings per week - - - - £+117,000 
Additional pay to the remaining ſoldiers, = - 19,500 , 
Suppoſe that the pay to the officers of the diſbanded corps 
de of the ſame amount as the ſum allowed to the men, 117 000 


6—— 


— 


. , n 2535500 
To prevent bulky eſtimations, admit the ſame ſum to the 
diſbanded navy as to the army, and the ſame increale of 
pay - - - - " 253,500 
Total 507.000 


Every year ſome part of this ſum of half a million (1 omit the odd {ven 
thouſand pounds for the purpoſe of keeping the account unembarrafſed) will 
fall in, and the whole of it in time, as it is on the ground of ite annunes ex- 
cept the encreaſed pay of twenty-nine thouſand pounds. As it fal's in, a 
part of the taxes may be taken off; tor inſtance, when thirty thou'and pounds 
fall in the duty on hops may be wholly taken off; and as other parts fall in, 
na duties on candles and ioap may be leſſened, till at lait they will totally 
ccaſe. 

There now remains at leaſt one million and an half of ſurplus taxes, 

The tax on houſes and windows is one of tho'e direct taxes, which, like 
the pooterates, is not confounded with tr:de z. and, when taken off, the te- 
lief will be inſtaatly felt. This tax talls heavy on the midaling claſs of 


people, 

The amount of this tax by the returns of 1788, was, £ 45 
Houſ:s and windows by the act of 1766, —— 385459 11 7 5 
Ditto ditto by the act of 1;79, — 132,739" 14 5.5 


Total 516,99 6 05 


If th's tax be ſtruck off, there will then re main about one willion of ſur- 
plus taxes; and as it is #lways proper to keep a ſun in retrve, for incidental 
mettets, it may be beſt not to extend reduCtions further, in t e firſt inſtance, 
but to confider what may be accompliſhed by other modes of reform. a 

Among the t xes meſt heavily telt is the com mutation tax. I ſhall; there- 
fore, offer a plan fur its abclition, by ſubitituting another in its place, which 
will affect three vbj. As at once: 

Fic; That of removing the burthen to where it can beſt be borne, 

Seon, Refloring juſtice among ſam lies by a dftrizution of property, 

Th rely, Extirpating the overgrown influence arifirg from the unnatural 
law of primoge iiture, and wh.ch is one of the principal ſc u ces of corruption 
at elections. 


The amount of the commutation tax by the returns of 


1788, was, { 76 © © 


When tarts are propoſed, the country is amuſed by the plauſible language 
of taxing luxuries, One thing is called a luxury at one time, and ſomething 
e at another; but the real luxury does not confiſt in the article, but a the 
means of procuring it, and th s 38 always kept out of light, 
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I know not why any plant or herb of the field ſhould be 2 greater luxury in 
one country than anther, but an overgrown eftate in ither 13 a luxury at all 
times, and as ſuch is the proper object of taxa ion. It is, the-efure, right to 
take thoſe kind tax-making gentt- men up on their own word, and true on 
the principle the ſelves have laid down, that of fax ng Lau ien. It they, or 
their champion Mr. Burke, who, I fear, is growing out of cet like the min 
of a'mvUQ},«an prove that an eſt+te of twenty, thirty, or forty thouſand pounds 
a y:ar is n«t a luxury, I wil: give up the argument, | 

Admictring that any annual ſum, ſay or inſtance, one thouſand pounds, is 
neceilary or tuticient tor the ſupport of a family, coni.quently the ſecond 
thou aa 15 of the nature of a luxury, the third Ali more fo, and by proceed» 
ing on, we ſhall at iſt arriv: at a fum that may no improperiy be o.lled a 
prob: viteble luxur.. I would be impol tic to ſet bouncs to property ac;uired 
dy induſt:y, ang theretore t is right to place the protavition beyond the pro- 
bable c oui ſit ion to wh ch induſtry can extenc 3 but there ought to be a lan 
to property, or the accumula!icn of 1, by bequeſt, It ſhould paſs in ſeme 
©: her line, The tich-it i evety nation have poor relations, and thoſe often 
very near in conſangui: ity, 

The following table of prog eſſi ve tax tion is confrufted on the above prin- 
ciples, and asa ſuſtitute for the commutation tax, It will reach the point of 
prohib tion by a regular operation, and thereby ſupercege the aiiltocratical law 
of primogeniture, 


TABLE 4b 
A tax on all eftates of the clear yearly value of fifty pounds, after deducting 
the land tax, and up Fu. 

To C. 500 — — © 3 per pound 
From 500 to 1000 — — o ö per pound 
On the ſecond thouſand — © 9 per pound 
|; Oa the third ditto : — — — 1 O per pourd 
On the fourth ditto — — — 1 6 fer pound 
On the fiith ditto — — 2 © per pound 
On the ſixth ditto — — 3 0 per pound 
On the ſeventh ditto — ä — 4 o per pound 
On he eighth ditto — 5 o per pound 
On the niath ditto — — 6 © per pound 
On the tenth ditto — — 7 © per pound 
On the cleventh ditto — — 8 o pet pound 
Oa the twelfth ditto — — 9 © per pound 
On the tlurteenth ditto — 10 o per pound 
On the fourteenth ditto — — — 11 © ber pound 
On the fifteenth ditto — — 12 © fer pound 
On the ſixteenth ditto — — 13 o pe' pound 
On the ſeventeenth ditto — 14 © per pound 
On the eighteenth ditto — — 15 © per pound 
On the nineteenth — — 16 o per pound 
On the twentieth ditto — — — 17 © per pound 
On the twenty firſt ditto 18 © per pound 
On the twenty - ſecond ditto — 19 © per pound 


On the twenty-third ditto 20 o per pound 
The foregoing'table ſhews the progreſſion per ound on ever prog reſſive 
thouſand. The following table ſhews the amount of the tax — thou- 


ſand ſeparately, and in the laſt colo the total t fe 
forms collected. 4 2 n 
TABLE 
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TABLE II. : 

d, J. 6. 6 

An eſtate of C. 50 per ann, at 3 per pd, pays © 12 6 
100 3 1 5 0 

200 3 2 10 0 

3c 3 3:15 © 

400 3 3 

500 3 30 


After oel. —the tax of ſix- penee per pound takes place on the ſecond 5000, 


conſequently an eftate of 10000. per ann. pays 211, 155. and ſo on. 


Total 
4. # }, „amount. 
For the 1ſt Foo at © 3 per pound 7 f fo 

2d Foo at © e e 
2d 1000 at © 9 37 10 59 5 
34 1coo at. 1 © 50 0 109 5 
4th 1000 at x 6 3s &- $4 

th 1000 at 2 © 100 0 284 5 

th xoco at 3 © 159 0 444 5 
7th 100 at 4 © z2co © 634 5 
8th 100 at 5 © 250 Oo 880 5 
gth 1000 at 6 © 300 o 1180 5 
v0 h loco at 7 © 359 © 1530 5 
I1th tooo at 8 © 400 © 193e 5 
12th 1000 at 9 © 450 0 2380 5 
13th 1000 at 10 © 500 o 28% 5 
24th 1000 at 11 © 550 © 3430 5 
15th 1000 at 12 © S © 4030 5 
16th 1000 at 13 © 650 0 4680 5 
17th 1c00 at 14 © 700 © $350 5 
18th 1000 at 15 © 750 0 6170 5 
19th 1000 at 16 © 800 © 6930 5 
20th 1000 at 17 © 850 0 7780 5 
21ſt 1000 at 18 © coo o 8680 5 
224 1000 at 19 © 950 © 9630 5 
23d loco at 20 0 1000 © 10630 5 


At the twenty- third thouſand the tax becomes twenty ſhillings in the 
pound, and confequently every thouſand beyond that ſum can produce no 
profit but by dividing the effate, Yet formidable as this tax appears, it will 
not, I believe, produce ſo much as the commutation tax; ſhould it proouce 


more, it ought to be lowered to that amount upon eflates undet two or three 


thouſand a year. 

On ſmall and middling efates jt is lighter (as it is intended to be) than 
the commutation tax, It js not ill aft-r ſeven or eight thouſand a year 
that it begins to be heavy. Ihe object is tot ſo much the produce of the tax, 
as the juſtice ef the meaſure. The ariſtocracy has ſcreened itſelf tos much, 
and this ſerves to reſtore a part of the loſt equilibrium. 

As ap inſtance of its ſcreening itſe'f, it is only neceſſary to look back to the 
firſt eftabliſhment of the exciſe laws, at what is called the Reſtoration, or the 
coming of Charles the Second. The ariſtocratical intereſt then in power, 
commuted the feudal ſervices itſelf was under by laying a tax on bret * 
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for ſale; that i:, they compounded with Charles for an exemption from thoſe 
ſervices for themiclves and their heirs, by a tax to be paid by other peopie. 
The ariſtocracy do not purchaſe beer brewed for ſale, but brew their own 
beer tree of the duty, and if a:y commutat:0n at that time were neceſſary, it 


ought to have been at the expence of thuſe for whom the exemptions from 


thoſe ſervices were iutended“; inſtead of which it was throwa on an entire dif- 
ferent claſs of men, | 

But the chief object of th's progreflive tax (beſides the juſtice of render- 
ing taxes more equal than they st-) is as already ſtated, to extirpate the 
overgrown influcpce ariſing from the unnarural law of primogeniture, and 
which 1s ore of the principal ſeurces of corruption at elections. 

It would be attended witi no good conſ que ces to enquire how ſuch veſt 
eſtates as thirty, torty, or fifty thouſand a year coul4 commence, and that at 
a time when commeice and manufactures were not in a ſtate to admit of ſuch 
acquiſitions, Let it tc ufficie, t to remedy the evil by putting them. iu a 
condition ef deſcending zin to the community, by the quiet means of 
apportioning them among a!l the h-irs and heiteſſes of thoſe tamilies, This 
wil be the more neceſfiry, becauſ: hitherto the ariflocracy have quarggred 
their younger children and connection; upon the public in uleleſs poſts, places, 
and offices, which when aboliſhed well leave them deltitute, unleſs the law 
of primogeniture be alfo ab-l:ſhed or ſuperſeded, 

A prog: eſſive t. x will, in a great meaſure, eſtact this object, an1 that as a 
matter of intereſt"to the parties molt immediately concerned, as will be ſcen 
by the following table; which ſhews the nett produce upon every eftate, 
after ſubtracting the tax. By this it will appezr, that aft. an eſtate exceccs 
thirteen or ſourteen thouſan1 a year, the remainger produces but little pro- 
fit to the holder, and conſcquently will paſs either to the younger children, 
or to other kinored, 


TABLE IF 


Sheving the nett prodoee of every eſtate from, one thoufand te twenty- 
three thouſand pc unds a year. 


* 
Td cue — 


No. of thouſands Total tax Nett produce, 
per ena. | ſubtraQ ed, 
: . . 
1900 21 979 
20:0 59 194.1 
3000 109 2591 
4000 184 3856 
5200 ; 2% ö 4715 
6c09 tat 5,66 
2000 624 6366 
2 8 ooo 8 o 7120 
goco 1180 73820 
30,000 123320 3 28470 
11,00 : 1930 9090 


— —— — — — - -— — <—_— 


The tax on beer brewel for ſale, from, which the ariſtocracy are exempt, 
is almoſt one million more than the preſent commutation tax, being by the re- 
turns of 1788, 1,666, 1 5 zl. and conſequently they ought to take on themſelves 
the amount of the commutation tax, as they are already exempted from oh 
which is almoſt one million greater, 


12, Coco 


eſtate, 
cerca 
2 pro- 
ildren, 


werty- 


— 


exempt, 
the re- 
emfſclves 
[rom onc 


12, coco 
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72 co 23*0 9620 
13 oo 2880 10, 120 
24. 00 3430 10, 570 
1 $,CCO 4030 10 970 
16, 4639 11,320 
17 ©co 380 11,620 
18, c oo = 11,870 
19,000 6930 12,170 
20, oo 7780 12,220 
21, co 8680 12,320 
22,000 9630 12,370 
23 00 10, 630 12,370 


N. B. the 01d ſhillings are drepped in this tab'e. 


According to this table, an eſtate cannot produce more than 12,370f, 
clear of the land tax and the progreſſive tox, and therefore the dividing ſuch 
eſtates will follow as a matter of family intereſt. An eſtate of 24,000/.'a 
year, divided into five eſlates of four thouſand each and one of three, will 
be charged only 1129/7. which is but five per cent, but if held by one poſſeſ- 
ſor will be charged 10,630/, 

Although an enquiry into the origin ef thoſe eſtates be unneceſſary, the 
cont:nuation of them in their preſent ſtate is another ſubject. It is a mat- 
ter of nationa] concern. As hereditary eſtates, the law has created the 
evil, and it ought alſo to provide the remedy, Primogeniture ought to be 
abolithed, not only becauſe it is unnatural and unjuſt, but becauſe the 
country ſuffers by its operation, By cutting off (as before oberved) the 
younger children from their proper portion of inheritance, the public is load- 
ed with the expence of maintaining them; and the freedom of elections 
violated by the overbearing influence which this unjuſt monopoly of family 
property produces, Nor is this all, It occaficns a waſte of astional pro- 
purity, A conſiderable part of the Jani of the country is rendered unpro- 
duCtive by the gr: at extent of parks and chaſes which this Iaw ſerves" to 
keep vp, and this at a time when the annual production of grain is not equal 
to the national conlumption®*.,—In ſhort, the evils of the ariſtocratical ſeſ- 
tem are ſo great and num-rovs, ſo inconſiſtent with every thing that. is juſt, 
Wiſe, na:ural, and beneficent, that when they a'e conſidered, there ought 
not to be a doubt that many, who are now clatled under that deſcription, 
will wiſh to ſee ſuch a ſyſtem aboliſhed, 

What pleaſure can they derive from contemplating the expoſed condition 
and almott certain 'beggary of their younger offspring? Every ariftocratical 
f.mily bas an appen age of family begyars hanging round it, which in-a 
few ages or a few genera ions, are ſhook off, and cor:ſo'e themſelves with 
telling their tales in a ms bouſes, work-houſes, and pri ons. This is the na- 
tural conſequerce of ariſtocra.y, The peer and the beggar are often of the 
lame family. One extreme produces the other: to make one rich many 
muſt be made poor; neither can the ſyſtem be ſupported by other means. 

There are two claſſes of people to whem the laws of England are par't- 
cul.rly hoftile, and thoſe the moſt helpleſs; younger children and the poor. 
Of the former I have juſt ſpoken; of the latter I ſha'l mention one inſtance 
out of the many that might be produced, and with which 1 ſhall cloſe 


this ſubject. 
y 0 0 * * *,v* * 
Several laws are in exiſtence for regulating and limiting workmen's wa- 
See the Reports on the Corn Trade, 
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ges. Why not leave them as free to make their own bargains, as the law- 
makers ae to let their farms and houſes 3 Perſonal labour is all the property 
they have, Why is that little. and the little freedom they enjoy to be in- 
fringed ? Bat the irjvſtice will appear ſtronger, if we conſider the opera. 
tion and effe& of ſuch laws, When wages are fixed by what is called a law, 
the legal wages remain fationary, while every thing elſe is in progreſiion ; 
and as thoſe who make that law, fti'l continue to lay on new taxes by other 
laws, they encreaſe the expence of living by one law, and take away tae 
means by another, 

But it thoſe gentlemen law-makers and tax makers thought it right to 


limit the poor piitance which p:rional labour can produce, and on which a 


whole family is to be ſupported, taey certainly muſt feel them'elves hapy ly 
indulged in a limitation on their own part, of not leſs than twelve thouſont 
a year, and that of property they never aquired, (nor probably any of tticir 


- ancefiors,) and of which they have made io ia ule, 


Having now finiſhed this ſubject, I ſhall bring the ſeveral particulars into 
one view, and then proceed to other mattes. 


The Firſt Eight Articles are brought forward from page 12, 


I. Abolition of two million poor-rates. 

2. Proviſion for two hundred and fifty-two thouſand poor 
families, at the rate of four pounds per head for each child 
under fourteen years of age; which, with the addition of 
two hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, provides allo edu- 
cation for one million and thirty thouſand children. 

3. Annuity of fix pounds per annum each, for all poor 
perſons, decayed tradeſmen, or others (ſuppoſed twenty thou- 


fand) of the age of fifty years, -and until fixty. 


4. Annuity of ten pounds each for life for all poor per- 
ſons, decayed tradeſmen, and others (ſuppoſed ſeventy thou- 
fand) of the age of ſixty years. 

5. Donation of twenty ſhillings each for fifty thouſand 
births. 5 

6. Donation of twenty ſhillings each for twenty thouſand 
marrlages. 5 

7. Allowance of twenty thouſand pounds for the funeral ex- 
133 of perſons travelling for work, or dying at a diſtance 
rom their friends. 4 

8. Employment at all times for the caſual poor in the 
cities of London and Weſtminſter. 

Second Enumeration. 
9. Abolition of the tax on houſes and windows. 

10. Allowance of three ſhillings per week for life to fifteen 
thouſand diſbanded ſoldiers, and a proportionable allowance 
to the officers of the diſbanded corps. 

11. Encreaſe of pay to the remaining ſoldiers of 19, col. 
annually. 4 | | 
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12. The ſame allowance to the diſbanded navy, and the 
fame increaſe of pay as to the army. 

13. Abolition of the commutation tax. 

14. Plan of a progreſſive tax, operating to extirpate the 
unjull and unnatural law of primogeniture, and the vicious 
influence of the ariſtocratical ſyſtem *. 

There yet remains, as already ſtated, one million of ſur- 


- 


plus taxes. Some part of this will be required for circum- 


ſtances that do not immediately preſent themſelves, and ſuch. 


part as ſhall not be wanted, will admit a further reduction 
of taxes equal to that amount. 

Among the claims that juſtice requires to be made, the 
condition of the inferior revenue officers will merit attention. 
It is a reproach to any government to waſte ſuch an im- 
menſity of revenue in ſinecures, and nominal and unceceſſary 
places and offices, and not allow even a decent livelihood to thoſe 
on whom the labour falls. The ſalary of the inferior officers 
of the revenue has ſtood at the petty pittance of leſs than fifty 


— — 


a 
— 


When inquiries are made into the condition of the poor, 
various degrees of diſtreſs will moſt probably be found, to ren- 
der a different arrangement preferable to that which is already 
propoſed. Widows with families will be in greater want than 
where there are huſbands living. There is alſo a difference 
in the expence of living in different countries, aud more fo 
m fuel. 

Suppoſe, then, fifty thouſand extraordinary caſes, L. 


at the rate of 100. per family per ann. 500,000 
100,009 families, at 8/. per family per ann. 802,000 
loo, oco families at 71. per family per ann. 700,000 
104,000 families at 5/. per —_ per ann. 520,000 
And inſtead of ten ſhillings per head for the edu- 
cation of other children, to allow fifty ſhillings per 
family for that purpoſe to fifty thouſand families = 250,008 
2,770,000 
140,000 aged perſons as before — 1,120,009 
3,890,000 


This arrangement amounts to the ſame ſum as ſtated in page 
Go, including the 250,000/. for education; but it provides 
(including the aged people) for four hundred and four thouſand 
families, which is almoſt one-third of all the families in I 

pounds 
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pounds a-yaar for upwards of one hundred years. It ought 


— 


tobe ſeventy. About one hundred and twenty thouſand 
pounds applied to this purpoſe, will put all thoſe ſalaries in a 
decent condition. | 

This was propoſed to be dojie almoſt twenty years ago, 
but the treaſury-board then in being ſtartled at it, as it 
might lead to ſimilar expectations from the army and navy; 
and the event was, that the king, or ſomebody for him, 
applied to partiament to have his own ſalary raiſed an hun- 
dred thouſand a-year, which having been done, every thing 
elle was laid aſide. 7 

With reſpe& to another claſs-of men, the inferior clergy, 
I forbear to enlarge on their condition; but all partialitics, 
or prejudices for or againſt, different modes or forms of re- 
ligion aſide, common juſtice will*determine, whether there 
ought to be an income of twenty or thirty pounds a-year 
to one man, and of ten * to another. I ſpeak on 
this ſubject with the more freedom becauſe 1 am known not 
to be a Preſbyterian ; and therefore the cant of court ſyco- 
phants about church and meeting, kept up to amuſe and be- 
wilder the nation, cannot be raiſed againlt me. 

Ve ſimple men, on both fides the queſtion, do ye not fee 
through this courtly craft? If ye can be kept diſputing and 
wrangling about church and meeting, ye juſt anſwer the pur- 
poſe of every courtier, who lives the while on the ſpoil of the 
taxes, and laughs at your credulity. Every religion is good 
that teaches man to be good; and J know of none that in- 
ſtruts him to be bad. 

All the before-mentioned calculations {ſuppoſe only ſixteen 
million and an half of taxes paid into the exchequer, after 
the expence of collection and draw-backs at the cuſtom- 
hauſe and exciſe-office are deducted ; whereas the ſum paid 
into the exchequer is very nearly, if not quite, feventeen mil- 
lions. The taxes raiſed in Scotland and Ireland are expeaded 
in thoſe countries, and therefore their ſavings will come out 
of their own taxes; but if any part be paid into the Englith 
exchequer it might be remitted. This will not make one 

hundred thouſand pounds a-year difference. 

There now remains only the national debt to be conſidered. 
In the year 1789, the intereſt, excluſive of the tontine, was 
9,150,138/, How much the capital has been reduced fince 
that time the miniſter beſt knuws, But after paying the 


intereſt, aboliſnin;; the tax on houtes and windows, the eom- 
mutation. tax, and the poor rates; and making all the pro- 


viſions for the poor, for the education of children, the ſup- 
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port of the aged, the diſbanded part of the army and navy, 
and inereaſing the pay of the remainder, there will be a ſur- 
plus of one million. 

Ihe preſent ſcheme of paying off the national debt appears 
to me, ſpeaking as an indifferent perſon, to be an ill-concerted, 
if not a fallacions job. The burden cf the national debt con- 
lifts not in being ſo many millions, or ſo many hundred 
millions, but in the quantity of taxes collected every year 
to pay the intereſt, If this quantity continues the ſame, the 
burden of the national debt is the ſame to all intents and 
purpoſes, be the capital more or leſs, The only knowledge 
which the public can have of the reduction of the debt, 
muſt be through the reduction of taxes for paying the in- 
tereſt, The debt, thercfore, is not reduced one farthing to 
the public by all the millions that have been paid; and it 
would require more money now to purchaſe up the capital 
than when the ſcheme began. 

Digreſſing for a moment at this point, to which I ſhall 
return again, I look back to the appointment of Mr. Pitt 
as miniſter, ' 

I was then in America; the war was over; and though 
reſentment had ceaſed, the memory was ſtill alive. 

When the news of the coalition arrived, though it was a 
matter of no concern to me as a citizen of America, I felt it 
as a man. It had ſomething in it that ſhocked, by publicly 
ſporting with decency, if not with principle. It was impu- 
dence in Lord North; it was want of firmneſs in Mr. Fox. 

Mr. Pitt was at this time what may be called a maiden 
character in politics. So far from being hackneyed, he ap- 
peared not to be initiated into the firſt myſteries of court 
intrigue. Every thing was in his favour. Reſentment againſt 
the coalition ſerved as friendihip to him, and his ignorance 
of vice was credited fon virtue. With the return of peace, 
commerce and proſperity would riſe of itſelf; yet even this 
increaſe was thrown to his account. 

When he came to the helm the itorm was over, and he had 
nothing to interrupt his courſe. It required even ingenuity 
to be wrong, and he ſucceeded. A little time ſhewed him 
the ſame ſort of man as his predeceſſors had been. Inſtead of 
profiting by thoſe errors which had accumulated a burden of 
taxes unparalled in the world, he fought, I might almoſt ſay, 
he advertized for enemies, and provoked means to increaſe | 
taxation. Aming at ſomething he knew not what, he ran- 
laeked Europe and India for advcatures, and abandoning — 
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fair pretences he began with, became the knight errant of 
modern times. | | 

It is unpleaſant to ſee the character throw itſelf away. It 
is more ſo to ſee one's-ſelf deceived. Mr. Pitt had merited no- 
thing, but he promiſed much. He gave ſymptoms of a 
mind ſuperior to the meanneſs and corruption of courts. His 
apparent candour encouraged expectations; and the public 
confidence, ſtunned, wearicd, and confounded by a chaos of 
parties, revived and attached itſelf to him. But miſtaking, 
as he has done, the diſguſt of the nation againſt the coalition, 
for merit in himſelf, * has ruſhed into meaſure, which a 
man leſs ſupported would not have preſumed to act. 

All this ak to ſhew that change of miniſters amounts to 
nothing. One goes out, another comes in, and ſtill the ſame 
meaſures, vices, and extravagances are purſued, It ſignifies 
not who is miniſter. 'The defect lies in the ſyſtem. The 
foundation and ſuperſtructure of the government is bad. Prop 
it as you pleaſe, it contiuually ſinks into court government, 
and ever will. | 

I return, as I promiſed to the ſubject of the national 
debt. i 

But it is now too late to enquire how it began. Thoſe to 
whom it is due have advanced the money; and whether it was 
well or ill ſpent, or pocketed, is not their crime. It is, how- 
ever, eaſy to ſee, that as the nation proceeds in contem- 
plating the nature and principles of government, and to un- 
derſtand taxes, and make compariſons between thoſe of Ame- 
rica, Erance, and England, it will be next to impoſſible to 
kcep it in the ſame -torpid ſtate it has lutherto been. Some 
reform muſt, from the neceſſity of the caſe, ſoon begin. It 
is not whether theſe principles preſs with little or much force 
in the preſent moment. They are out. They are abroad in 
the world, and no force can flop them. Like a ſecret told, 
they are beyond recal; and he muſt be blind indeed that does 
not ſce that a change is already beginning. 

Nine millions of dead taxes is a ſerious thing; and this not 
only for bad, but in a great meaſure for foreign govern- 
ment. By putting the power of making war into the hands 
of foreigners who came for what they could get, little elſe 
was to be expected than what has happened, 

Reaſons are already advanced in this work ſhewing that 
whatever the reforms in the taxes may be, they ought 
to be made in the current expences of government, 
and not in the part applied to the intereſt of the na- 
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it would be good policy in the ſtock-holders them 
ſider it as property, ſubject, like all other property, to bear 
ſome portion of the taxes. It would give to it both popula- 


nience is balanced by the capital which it keeps alive, a mea- 


all that is neceſſary with the greateſt eaſe and convenience. 


tax the intereſt by ſome progreſſive ratio, and to leffen the 


certain ratio to be determined upon, always leſs than any 


tional debt. By remitting the taxes of the poor, they will be 
totally relieved, and all diſcontent on their part will be taken 
away; and by ſtriking off ſuch of the taxes as are already 
mentioned, the nation will more than recover the whole ex- 
pence of the mad American war. 

There will then remain only the national debt as a ſubject of 
diſcontent ; and in order to remove, or rather to 22 this, 

c 


lves to con- 


rity and ſecurity, and as a great part of its preſent inconve- 


ſure of this kind would ſo far. add to that balance as to filence 
objections. 5 
This may be done by ſuch gradual means as to accompliſh 


Inſtead of taxing the capital, the beſt method would he to 


public taxes in the ſame proportion as the intereſt diminiſhed. 
Suppoſe the intereſt was taxed one halfpenny in the pound 
the firſt year, a penny more the ſecond, and to proceed by a 


other tax upon property. Such a tax would be ſubtracted 
from the intereſt at the time of payment, without any expence 
of collection. 

One halfpenny in the pound would leſſen the intereſt and 
conſequently the taxes, twenty thouſand pounds. The tax on 
waggons amounts to this ſum, and this tax might be taken off 
the firſt year. The ſecond year on the tax on female ſervants, 
or ſome other of the like amount might alſo be taken off, and 
by procecding in this manner, always applying the tax raifed 
from the property of the debt towards its extinction, and not 
to carry it to the current of ſervices, it would liberate itſelf. 

The ſtock-holders, notwithſtanding this tax, would pay leſs 
than they do now. What they would fave by the extinction 
of the poor-rates, and the tax on houſes and windows, and 
the commutation tax, would be confiderably greater than 
what this tax, flow, but cextain in its operation, amounts to. 

It appears to me to be prudence to look out for meaſures 
that may apply under any circumſtance that may approach. 
There is, at this moment, a criſis in the affairs of Europe that 
requires it. Preparation now is wiſdom. It taxation be once 
let looſe, it will be difiicult to reinſtate it; neither would the 
relief be ſo eſfectual, as to proceed by ſome certain and gra- 
Aual reduction. 

D W ken 
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When it ſhall be ſaid in any country in the world, my poor 
are happy ; neither ignorance nor diſtreſs is to be found among 
them; my jails are empty of priſoners, my ſtreets of beggars ; 
the aged are not in want, the taxes are not opprellive ; the 
rational world is my friend, becauſe I am the friend of its 
Happineſs: When theſe things can be ſaid, then may the 
country boaſt its conſtitution and its government. 

Within the ſpace of a few years we have ſeen two Revolu- 
tions, thoſe of America and France. In the former, the con- 
teſt was long, and the conflict ſevere ; in the latter, the nation 
acted with ſuch a conſolidated impulſe, that having no foreign 
enemy to contend with, the revolution was complete in power 
the moment it appeared. From both thoſe inſtances it is 
evident, that the greateſt forces that can be brought into the 
field of revolutions, are reaſon and common intereſt. Where 
theſe can have the opportunity of acting, oppoſition dies with 
fear, or crumbles away by conviction. It is a great ſtanding 
which they have now univerſally obtained; and we may here- 
after hope to ſee revolutions, or changes in governments, pro- 
duced with the ſame quiet operation by which any Ha 44 
determinable by reaſon and diſcuſſion, is accompliſhed. 

When a nation changes its opinion and habits of thinking, 
it is no longer to be governed as before; but it would not 
only wrong, but bad policy, to attempt by force what ought 
to be accompliſhed by reaſon. Rebellion conſiſts in forcibly 
oppoling the general will of a nation, whether by a party or 
by a government. There ought, therefore, to be in every 
nation a method of occaſionally aſcertaining the ſtate of public 
opinion with reſpect to government. On this point the old 
government of France was ſuperior to the preſent government 
of England, becauſe, on extraordinary occaſions, recourſe 
could be had to what was then called the States-General. But 
in England there are ſuch occalional bodies; and as to thoſe 

| who are now called Repreſentatives, a great part of them are 
mere machines of the court, placemen, and dependants. 

I preſume, that though all the people of England pay taxes, 
not an hundredth part of them are electors, and the members 
of one of the houſes of parliament repreſent nobody but them- 
ſelves. I here is, ihr mp no power but the voluntary will 
of the ; eople that has a right to act in any manner reſpecting 
a general reform ; and by the ſame right that two perſons can I 
confer on ſuch a ſubject, a thouſand may. The object, in all w 
uch preliminary proceedings, is to find out what the general p 
ſenſe of a nation is, and 5 governed by it. If it prefer a 


bad or defective government to a reform, or chuſe to ja; ten an 
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times more taxes than there is occaſion for, it has a right ſo 
to do; and ſo Jong as the majority do not impoſe conditions 
on the minority, difterent to what they impoſe on themſelves, 
though there may be much error, there is no injuſtice. Neither 
will the error continue long. Reaſon and difcuſſion will ſoon 


bring things right, however wrong they may begin. By ſuciy 


a proceſs, no tumult is to be apprehended. The poor, in all 


countries, are naturally both peaceable and grateful. in all 


reforms, in which their interect and happiueſs is included. It 
is only by neglecting and rejecting them. that they become 
tumultuous. N 
The objects that now preſs on the public attention are, 
the French revolution, and the-proſpe& of a general revolu- 
tion in governments. Of all nations in Europe, there is none 
ſo much intercited in the French revolution as England. 
Enemies for ages, and that at a vaſt expence, and without an 
national object, the opportunity now preſents itſelf of amicably 


cloſing the ſcene, and joining their efforts to reſorm the reit 


of Europe. By doing this, they will not only prevent the 
further effuſton of blood, and encreaſe of taxes, but be in u 
condition of getting rid of a conſiderable part of their preſent 
burthens, 1 been already ſtated. Long experience, how- 
ever, has ſhewn, that reforms of this kind are not thoſe which 
old governments wiſh to promote; and, therefore, it is to 
nations, and not to ſuch governments, that theſe matters 
preſent themſelves. | 

In the preceding part of this work, I have ſpoken of. an 
alliance between England, France, and America, for purpoſes 
that were to be afterwards mentioned. Though L have no 
direct authority on the part of America, I have goud reaſon 
to conclude, that ſhe. is diſpoſed to enter into à genfideration 
of ſuch a meaſure, provided, that the governments with which 
ſhe miglit ally, acted as national governments, and not as courts 
enveloped in intrigue and myſtery. That France as a nation 
and a national government, would prefer an alliance with 
England, is a matter of certainty. Nations, like individuals, 
who have long been enemies, without knowing each other, ur 
knowing why, become the better friends when they d.icover 
the errors and impoſitions under which they had acted. 

Admitting, therefore, the probability of ſuch a connection, 
I will ſtate tome matters by which ſuch an alliance, together 
with that of Holl:nd, might render ſervice, not only to the 
parties immediately concerned, but to ail Europe, 

It is. | think, certain, that if the fleets of England, France, 
and Holland were confederated, they could propoſe, with effect, 
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a limitation to, and a general diſmantling of all the navies in 
Europe, to a certain proportion to be agreed upon. 

Firſt, That no new {hip of war ſhall "be built by any power 
To Europe, themſelves included. 

Secondly, That all the navies now in exiſtence ſhall be put 
back, ſappoſe to one-tenth of their preſent force. This will 
ſave to France and England at leaſt two millions ſterling annu- 


ally to each, and their relative force be in the fame pro ortion 


ae it is now. If men will permit themſelvès to think, as 
rational beings ought to think, nothmg can appear more 
ridiculous and | abſurd, excluhve of all moral reflections, than 
to be at the expence of building navies, filling them with men, 
and then havling them into the ocean, to try which can ſink 
each other faſteſt. Peace, which cotts nothing, is attended 
with infinitely more adv antage, than any victory with all its 
expence. But this, thovgh it beſt anſwers the purpoſe of 
nations, dees not that of court governments, whofe habited 
Policy is pretence for taxation, places, and offices. 

It is, I think, alſo certain, that the above confederated 
powers, together with that of the United States of America, 
can propoſe with effect, to Spain, the independance of South 
America, and the opening thoſe countries of immeſe extent 
and wealth to the general commerce of the world, as North 
America now 1s. 

With how much more glory, and advantage to itſel, does 
a nation act, when 1t exerts its powers to reſcue the wor Id from 
bondage, and to create itſelf friends, than when it employs 
thoſe powers to enereaſe ruin, deſolation, and miſery. The 
korrid ſcene tiiat is now acting by the Engliſh government in 
the Eaſt-Incies, is fit only to be told of Goths and Vandak, 
who, deſtitute of principle, robbed and tortured the world they 
were inc: pable of enjoying. 

The opening of South America would produce an immenſe 
field of commerce, and a ready money market for manufactures, 
which the eaſtern world does not. The Falt is already * 
country full of manufactures, the importation of which is not 


only an injury to the manufactures of England, but a drain 


upon its ſpecie. The balance againſt England by this trade, 
is regularly upwards of half a mi lion annually ſent out in the 
Faſt-India ſhips in ſilver. | 

But any war is harveſt to ſuch governments, however ruinous 
at may be to a nation. It ſerves to keep up deceitful expecta- 
tions which prevent a people looking i into the defects and 
abaſos of government. It is the lo here! aud the % there! 
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Never. did ſo great an opportunity offer itſelf to England, 
and to all Europe, as is produced by the two Revolutions of 
America and France. By the former, freedom has a national 
champion in the Weſtern world; and by the latter, in Europe. 
When another nation ſhall join France, deſpotiſm and bad 
government will ſcarcely dare to appear. To uſe a trite ex- 
N the iron is becoming hot all over Europe. The in- 
ulted German and the enſlaved Spaniard, the Ruſs and the 
Pole, are beginning to think. The preſent age will hereafter 
merit to be called the Age of reaſon, and the preſent genera- 
tion will appear to the future as the Adam of a new world. 
When all the governments of Europe ſhall be eſtabliſned on 
the repreſentative ſyſtem, nations will become acquainted, and 
the animoſities and prejudices fomented by the intrigue and. 
artifice of courts, will ceaſe. The oppreſſed ſoldier will be- 
come a ſreeman ; and the tortured ſailor, no longer dragged: 
along the ſtreets like a felon, will purſue his mercantile voy- 
age in ſafety. It would be better that nations ſhould continue 
the pay of their ſoldiers during their lives, and give them their 
dliſcharge and reſtore them to freedom and their friends, and 
ceaſe recruiting, than retain ſuch multitudes at the ſame ex- 
2 in a condition ufelefs to ſocicty and themſelves. As 
oldiers have hitherto been treated in moft countries, they 
might be ſaid to be without a friend. Skunncd by the citizen. 
on an apprehenſion of being enemies to liberty, and too often 


inſulted. by thoſe who commanded them, their condition was a 


double oppreſſion. But where genuine principles of liberty 
pervade a people, every thing is reſtored to order; and the 
foldier, civilly treated, returns the civility. 

In contemplating revolutions, it is eaſy to perceive that they 
may ariſe from two diſtin& cauſes ; the one, to avoid or get rid 
of ſome greater calamity; the other, to obtain ſome g cat and 
poſitive good: And the two may be diſtiaguiſhed by the names. 
of active and paſſive revolutions. In thoſe which proceed from 
the former cauſe, the temper becomes incenſed and ſowered; 
rad the redreſs, obtained by danger, is too often ſullied by 
revenge. But in thoſe which proceed from the latter, the 
heart, rather animated than agitated, enters ſerenely upon the 
ſubject. Reaſon and diſcuſſion, perſualion and convicion,, 
become the weapons in the conteſt, and it is only when thoſe 
are attempted to be ſuppreſſed that recourſe is had to violence, 
When men unite in agreeing that a Hing is good, could it be 
obtained, ſuch as relief frem a burden of taxes and the extinc- 
tion of corruption, the object is mce than half accompliſhed. 
What they appreve as the end, they will promote in the means. 
Will 
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Will. any man ſay, in the preſent exceſs of taxation, falling 
ſo heavily on the poor, that a remiſſion of five pounds annually. 
of taxes to one hundred and four thouſand poor families is not 
a good thing? Will he ſay, that/a remiſſion of ſeven pounds 
annually to one hundred thouſand other poor families of eight 
pounds annually to another * tt ouſand pour families, 
and of ten pounds annually to fiſty thouſand poor and widowed 
families, are not g99d things And, to proceed a lep farther 
in this climax, will ke ſay, that||to provide againſt the misfor- 
tunes to which all human life is ſubject, by tecuring ſixty 
pounds annually for all poor, diſtreſſed, and reduced pertons, 
of the age of fifty and until ſixty, and of ten pounds annually 
after ſixty, is not a good bing? | | 

Will he ſay, that an abolition|of two million of poor-rates to 
the houſe-keepers, and of the whole of the houſe and window- 
light tax, and of the commutation” tax, is not a good thing ? 
Or, will he ſay, that to aboliſ corruption is a bad thing ? 

If, therefore, the good to be qhtained be worthy of a paſſive, 
rational, and caſtleſs revolution, it would be bad policy to pre- 
fer waiting for a calamity that ſhould force. a violent one, 1 
have no idea, conſidering the reforms which are now paſling . 
throughout Europe, that England will permit herſelf to be 
the laſt; and, where the occaſion and the opportunity quietly 
offer, it is better than to wait for a turbulent neceſſity. It 
may he conſidered as an honour to the animal faculties of man 
to obtain redreſs hy courage and danger, but it is far greater 
honour to the rational faculties to accompliſh the ſame object 
by reaſon, accommodation, and general conſent *. As 


2 
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*I know it is the pinion of many of the molt enlightened 
characters in France (there always will be thoſe who fee fat ther 
into events than others) not only among the general maſs of citi- 
zens, but of many of'the principal, members of the former Na- 
tional Aſſembly, that the monarchical plan will not contiaue 
many years in that country. hey have found out, that as 
wiſdom cannot be made hereditary, power ought not; and that, 
for a man to merit a million ſterling a year from a nation, he 
ought to have a mind capable of comprehending from aw atom 
to an univerſe; which, if he had, he would be above receiving 
the pay. But they wiſhed not to aph car to lead the nation fader 
than its own reaſon and intereſt dictated. Tun all the converſa- 
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tions where I have been preſent upon this ſubject, the idea al- 


ways was, that when ſach a time, from the general opinion of 
the nation, ſhall arrive, that the honourable and liberal method 
would be, to make a handſome preſent in fee ſimple to the perſon, 
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Rights of Men. 
As reforms, or revolutions, call them which you pleaſe, ex- 
tend themſelves among nations, thoſe nations will form con- 
nections and conventions, and when a few are thus confede- 
rated, the progreſs will be rapid, till deſpotiſm and corrupt 
government he totally expelled, at leaſt out of two quarters of. 
the world, Europe and America. The Algerine piracy may 
then be commanded to ceaſe, for it is only by the malicions 
policy of old governments, againſt each other, that it exiſts. 
Throughout this work, various and numerous as the ſubjects 
are, which I have taken up and inveſtigated, there is only a. 
ſangle bees re upon religign, viz. * that every religion is good, 
4% that teaches man. to be good.” 
I have carefully avoided to enlarge upon the ſubjeR, becauſe: 
Jam inclined to believe, that what is called the preſent Mi- 
niltry wiſh to ſee contentions about religion kept up, to prevent 


the nation turning its attention to ſubjects of government. It 
is, as if they were to ſay ©* Look that way, or any way, but ibis. 


But as religion is very improperly made a political machine, 
and the reality of it is thereby deſtroyed, I will conclude this 
work with ſtating in what light religion appears to me. 

If we ſuppoſe a large family of children, who, on any par- 
ticular day, or particular circumſtance, made it a cuſtom to 
preſent ſome Mt wor of their affection and gratitude, each of 
them would make a different offering, and. moſt probably in a 
different manner. Some would pay their congratulations in 
themes of verſe or proſe, by ſome little devices, as their genius 
dictated, or according to what they thought would pleaſe ; 
and, perhaps, the lea{l of all, not able to do any of theſe things, 
would ramble into the garden, or into the held, and gather 
what it thought the prettieſt flower it could find, though, per- 
haps, it might be but a ſimple weed. "The parent would be 
more gratiſi-d by iuch variety, than if the whole of them had 
acted on a concerted plan, and each had made exactly the fame. 
offering. This would have the cold appearance of contrivance, 
or the Faarſh one of controul. But of all unwelcome things, no- 
thing could more afflict the parent than to know, that the whole 
of them had afterwards gotten together by the ears, boys and 
girls, fighting, ſcratching, reviling, and abuſing each other 
about which was the belt or the worlt preſent. 
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whoever he may be, that ſhall then be in the monarchical office, 
and for him to retire to the enjoyment of private life, poſſefhng 
his ſhare of general rights and privileges, and to be no more ac- 
countable to the public for lus time and his conduct than any 
other citizen. 
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Why may we not ſuppoſe, that the great Father of all is 
pleaſed with variety of devotion ; and that the greateſt offence 
ve can act, is that by which we ſeek to torment and render 
each other miſerable. For my own part, I am fully ſatisſied 
that what I am now doing, with an endeavour to conciliate 
mankind, to render their condition happy, to unite nations 
that have hitherto been enemies, and to extirpate the horrid 
practice of war, and break the chains of ſlavery and oppreſſion, 
is acceptable in his fight, and, being the belt ſervice I can per- 
form, I act it chcarfully, 

I do not believe that any two men, on what are called dge— 
trinal points, think alike who think at all. It is only thoſe who 
have not thought that appear to agree. It is in this caſe as with 
what is called the Britiſh Conſtitution. It has been tahen for 
grented to be good, and encomiums have ſupported the place of 
Proof. But when th nation comes to examine into its principles 
and the abuſes it arlmits, it will be found to have more defects 
than L have pointed ont bh this work and the former. 

As to what are called national religions, we may, with as 
much propriety, talk of national Gods. It is either politicak 
craft or the remains of the Pagan ſyſtem, when every nation 
had its ſeparate and particular deity. Among all the writers 
of the Engliſh church ciergy, who have treated on the ge- 
neral ſubject of religion, the preſent Biſhop of Landaff has not 
been excelled, and it ĩs with much pleaſure tliat I take the op- 
portunity of expreſſing this token of reſpect. 

[ have now gone through the whole of the ſubjeR, at leaſt, 
as far. as it appears to me at preſent. It has been my inten- 
tion ter the five vears | have been in Europe, th offer an ad- 
dreſs to the p peop! e of England on the ſubject of government, 
if the opportunity preſented itſelf before 1 retained to Ame- 
rica.. Mr. Burke has thrown it in my way, and I thank him. 
On a certain occa — three years ago, I preſſed him to Pro- 
poſe a national convention to be fai: ly elected for the purpote 
or taking the flate of the nation into conſideration ; but I 
found, that however rongly the parliamentary current was 
then ſetting againſt the party he acted with, th-ir policy was 
to keop every thing within that held of corru ption, and trult 
to accidents. Long experience had ſhewn that parliaments 
would follow any change of miniſters, and on this they reſted 
their hopes and their expectations. 

Formerly, when diviſions aroſe reſpecting governments, re- 
courſe was had to the ſword, and a civil war enfued. That 
ſavage cuſtom is exploded by the new tyſtem, and reference is 
bad 1 to national couventions. Diſcuſſion and the general will 
| -- arbitrates 
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arbitrates the queſtion, and to this, private opinion yields with © 


a good grace, and order 1s preſerved uninterrupted. 

Some gentlemen have affected to call the principles upon 
which this work and the former part of Rights of Man are 
founded, © a new fangled doctrine.“ The queſtion is mot 
whether thoſe principles are new or old, but whether they are 
right or wrong. Suppoſe the former, I will ſhew their effect 
by a figure eaſily underſtood. ; 

It is now towards the middle of February, Were I to take 


a turn into the country, the trees would preſent a leaflleſs win- 


terly appearance. As people are apt to pluck twigs as they 
walk along, I perhaps might do the ſame, and by chance might 
obſerve, that angle bud on that twig had begun to ſwell. I 
ſhould reaſon very unnaturally, or rather not reaſon at all, to 
ſuppoſe bit was the only bud in England which had this ap- 


pearance. Inltead of deciding thus, I ſhould inſtantly con- 
clude, that the ſame appearance was beginning, or about to 
begin, every where; and though the vegetable ſleep will con- 


tinue longer on ſome trees and plants than on others, and 
though ſome of them may not blafom for two or three years, 
all wilt be in leaf in the ſummer, except thoſe which are roter. 
What pace the political ſummer may keep with the natural, 


no human foreſight can determine. It is, however, not diffi - 


cult to perceive that the Nas is begun.— Thus wiſhing, as 1 
ſincerely do, freedom and happineſs. to all nation, I cloſe the 
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